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TEAM WORK 


IN THE NAVY 
MUST BE 
BACKED UP BY 


ri 0" — 


IN INDUSTRY 


Let’s Pull Together for Victory! 


In the Pacific our Navy is doing a magnificent job, demon- 
strating what Team Work can do to achieve Victory. But its 
success depends upon what everyone does here at home. 
The men of the Navy rely on us to furnish the guns, ammunition 
and equipment with which to fight. 


The Ordnance Division of The Fuller Brush Company, with 
its greatly expanded facilities, is producing thousands of gun 
cleaning brushes for the Navy; brushes for cleaning the bores 
and breeches of all types of guns from huge naval guns to rifles. 


Our Industrial Division is also manufacturing special Fuller- 
gript Brushes which are built into machines producing other war 
goods. This all-out effort is the kind of Team Work that wins! 
We are all in the fight for Freedom. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C 


3590A MAIN STREET 


. 7 . HARTFORD, CONN. 
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WE HAVE TRAINED 50 YEARS 
TO DO OUR PART TODAY 


% Since long before Pearl Harbor, while New 
England and the country have strained to pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of war, the entire 
Roger Sherman organization has worked at high 
speed to help obliterate bottle necks; to help in 
the construction of army and navy bases, new 
industrial buildings, and public utilities. 


Working at top speed, much of the time on double 
shift, and many times around the clock, all 
hands,—operators, service men and foremen,— 
have proved that their training was _ well- 
grounded. And just as important to the success 
of their endeavors are the long-established tradi- 
tions and proven methods developed by the 
Roger Sherman Transfer Company during 50 


years of service to industry. 


Employees of the Roger Sherman Company work 
together as a single, dependable, hard hitting 
unit, with all departments cooperating to the 
advantage of the customer. One small unit in a 
huge national army of war workers; but a per- 
fectly trained unit that assures the best possible 


execution of the job at hand. 


Whether that job is hauling heavy machinery or 
materials on trucks or trailers, whether it is 
rigging, steel erection or crane rental, the Roger 
Sherman crews can be depended upon to carry 
out their assignments safely and with dispatch. 
All equipment is carefully maintained,—all oper- 


ations are insured from start to finish. 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB—CALL ON ROGER SHERMAN 
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TRANSFER COMPAR Y 


469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD,. EAST HARTFORD, CONN., 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 
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ERRORS OF JUDGMENT 


In these troubled days every sincere business man on the “home front” is finding himself in constant 
turmoil between the dictates of his conscience as to what is best for the war effort and government by 
bureau directives and fear. 


Striving on the one hand to live up to his commitments to “deliver the goods” on time to America’s 
fighting forces, he is confronted on the other with a never-ending stream of requests for reports and a 
maze of executive orders and rules and regulations which waste precious man hours that other government 
agencies are urging him to use for production. Despite the large number of advisory services already 
necessary to light the way to strict compliance with the many other industry controls, the War Manpower 
Commission by inept methods is further wasting the time of serious-minded business executives and 
precious man hours of workers. 


While every thinking person knows it is essential to utilize the nation’s manpower to the full, the 
goal can be reached only by more direct action in accordance with American custom, rather than by the 
adoption of foreign methods or untried schemes of men who have never met a payroll or a contract date. 
Although I do not question the motives of the men who are making the rules for control of our labor 
force, unwise acts of well-meaning persons in high places can and are sabotaging millions of man hours 
just as successfully as might be done by Axis agents. 


For example, let us examine the results of a recent directive which threatened millions of men that 
they would not be eligible for deferment if they were doing certain types of work considered non-essential 
to the war effort. Immediately after the news of this threat was publicized, thousands of men in these 
so-called non-essential occupations, as well as thousands of others who were engaged in work not previously 
labeled “essential”, quit their jobs to apply for war work at U. S. Employment Offices all over the country. 
The hours thus lost represented sheer waste to the nation and may result in unnecessary financial hardship 
to many of these job seekers before they can be absorbed in so-called necessary activities. 


This error in judgment was made clearly evident by subsequent radio addresses which urged .people 
to register at U. S. Employment Service Offices for essential work, but not to leave their jobs until they 
had secured another in war industry. If the original order and regulation had been properly considered 
before release, millions of man hours could have been saved and all hardships upon the individual avoided. 
Then, too, the threatening language of the order has caused uneasiness among untold numbers of workers 
in both non-essential and non-classified occupations which is being reflected in lowered productivity and, 
hence, slower service, higher costs and poor support for the war effort. 


Let us take a look at the possible results of the 48 hour week directive and the rules and regulations 
that followed. 


Whether by design or accident, the 48 hour week formula will increase total wages of non- 
executive workers in “critical areas” by 30%, should their work week be changed from 40 to 48 hours. 
Since most war industries are now working “around the clock” wherever the supply of materials and 
equipment will permit, the effect of enforcing the order on all employees of eight or more persons in 
“critical labor” areas, will not only cause disruption of well-functioning shifts in large companies, but 
also further increase the cost for small employers—particularly merchants, laundries, and service organi- 
zations—to the point where many may be forced to liquidate their businesses. Such closings of the already 
diminishing number of service organizations would bring needless hardships upon many war workers who 
must waste more and more of their leisure time attempting to purchase necessary goods and services from 
fewer sources. Absenteeism, which both government agencies and industry are trying to reduce, would 
be increased because of the additional shopping time required to buy goods from fewer sources. 


No one should expect perfection from government officials. Mistakes are bound to be made in our 
present unprecedented total war effort. But what we do have a right to demand, even in the face of 
accusations of being unpatriotic, is that the War Manpower Commission, in fact all other federal bureaus 
and agencies, refrain from repetition of past errors by using common sense localized methods of administra- 
tion that will actually put the best interests of the war effort first. And those best interests lie in analysis 
of, and close cooperation with individual industries, not in the blind exercise of power extended from 
Washington over large groups of industries or essential service employers. 


Yd ChecLly, 


President. 


. 













HE patriotic citizen is cheerfully 
prepared to share the full meas- 
ure of his just tax responsibilities. 

However, Congress realizes that an un- 
just and discriminatory tax in particu- 
lar instances will weaken the structure 
of business in general and run counter 
to an effective war economy. Accord- 
ingly, it is entirely proper for the busi- 
ness man to take advantage of the 
means afforded by Congress for relief 
against excessive or discriminatory 
taxation. 

The current Excess Profits Tax is 
the highest in history and eliminates a 
large portion of profits. The tax was 
designed to reach only excess profits 
and still leave a healthy business struc- 
ture. If in a given instance it takes too 
large a proportion of the current assets 
of a business organization, certain 
remedies are available and Congress has 
particularly gone out of its way to 
provide relief in the recent 1942 
Revenue Act. 

A tax analysis represents a legitimate 
business activity and a_ reasonable 
amount expended in such an analysis is 
itself a deductible item which in excess 
profits taxation means that a major 
portion of the expenditure would be 
otherwise subject to taxation at the 
highest rate anyway. 

A business man giving consideration 
to tax savings opportunities cannot 
hope to review all of them but certain 
of them may be particularly available 
in his industry. Here are some questions 
a business man may ask himself: 





Can my concern eliminate the Excess 
Profits Tax by qualifying as a Per- 
sonal Service Corporation? If it is pos- 
sible to make sales or commissions 
rather than take title to merchandise, 
this is a good possibility. 

Should I dissolve my corporation and 
operate as a partnership? Usually the 
increasing rates of personal income 
taxation will not make this an appro- 
priate change. Also, pension trust op- 
portunities described in the next para- 
graph are lost. However, if there are 
many relatives, particularly adult chil- 
dren who are available to participate 
actively in the business, a gift of stock 
followed by dissolution of the corpo- 
ration, and a partnership among the 


Gustave Simons is a New 
York attorney who has writ- 
ten extensively on this sub- 
ject. Among recently pub- 
lished articles are:—‘Relief 
from Excess Profits Tax Bur- 
dens with Special Reference 
to Section 722 of the Internal 


Revenue Code”; “The Effect 
of the Revenue Act of 1942 
and the Byrnes’ Salary Freeze 
Orders on Insurance’’; **Dan- 
gers of Double Domicile and 


Double Taxation”; ‘Death 


Tax Supremacy” and many 
others. 





RELIEF FROM 
EXGESSIVE 
TAXATION 


By GUSTAVE SIMONS 


family members is an opportunity that 
should be explored. 

Should I seize the present opportu- 
nity afforded me by Congress to create 
retirement reserves for myself and my 
faithful employees? Congress has dealt 
favorably with pension and profit shar- 
ing trusts. For example, if a corpora- 
tion is paying a business man a salary 
of $20,000 a year and could afford to 
pay him $5,000 more, but does not do 
so, that extra $5,000 may represent 
excess profits which will be almost en- 
tirely sacrificed to taxation. On the 
other hand Salary Stabilization will 
probably preclude an increase of com- 
pensation to $25,000. Furthermore, 
even if compensation was increased in 
that amount, the extra Federal and 
State income taxes would be approxi- 
mately $3,000 out of the increased 
$5,000. However, if the $5,000 is 
placed in a qualified pension or profit 
sharing trust, it will be a deductible 
item for the corporation, it will create 
a reserve for the individual and his 
loyal employees, and it will not be tax- 
able at current high rates to these in- 
dividuals. This device is a very good 
hedge against deflation because it takes 
current funds out of the market and 
creates reserves for future years. The 
favor shown this mechanism for tax 
savings is indicated by the fact that 
qualified pension trusts are exempted 
from the prohibitions of salary freeze, 
indicating the favor with which the 
Government treats the creation of re- 
serves of this kind. 
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The law now permits the carry-for- 
ward of losses in certain past years, 
and the carry-back of losses in future 
years. 


For example: If 1943 represents a 
loss or very small profits, the difference 
between the credit allowed on the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax can be carried back to 
1942. Therefore, if unusual profits 
were realized in 1942, with very high 
taxes, and the business man has always 
wanted to embark on some venture 
which may involve losses at first, then 
1943 may present a good opportunity 
to do this because of the carry-back 
of unused excess profits credits. 


If income was abnormal in a given 
year because of the collection of a 
judgment, the completion of a long 
term contract, the development of pat- 
ents, or dividends on stock of foreign 
corporations, adjustments are fre- 
quently available. 


Foreign corporations engaged in 
trade or business without the United 
States are exempt from the Excess 
Profits Tax. Accordingly, if the tax- 
payer has a large export business, it 
may be well to create foreign corpora- 
tions, complying with this exemption. 

The Government has promised to 
return 10% of the Excess Profits Tax 
after the war as a credit. If the busi- 
ness man wants to realize cash on this 
credit now, he can within certain lim- 
its, pay debts of the corporation and 
use certain of these funds now and 
withhold them from payment of taxes 
instead of taking the post war credit. 


In certain limited instances, it is 
better to use a large number of new 
corporations, each of which carries the 
$5,000 exemption for Excess Profits 
Tax purposes rather than concentrate 
business activities in one corporation 
which has only one exemption. 


Relief Under Section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code 


If consideration similar to the fore- 
going has not eliminated the Excess 
Profits Tax problem, very careful con- 
sideration should be given to relief 
permitted under Section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The Excess Profits Tax is designed to 
curb profiteering and to skim off the 
cream of profits. Accordingly, it takes 
away most of the profits which are ex- 
cessive because they exceed a base profit 
which is treated as normal. This base 
profit is calculated in two fashions. A 
corporation existing before January 1, 
1940 may calculate its base or normal 


IT TAKES BOTH! 





income either by taking the average 
earnings for the years 1936, 1937, 
1938 and 1939 which Congress deemed 
to be a “period of moderate prosperity 
for business in general”, or it may take 
as its base a certain stipulated rate of 
return on its invested capital. If a cor- 
poration was organized after January 
1, 1940 it may ordinarily use as its base 
only the latter, invested capital 
method. 


However, Congress realizes that in 
many instances the foregoing methods 
of measuring a base for normal income 
are not fair. 


If, for example, a business because 
of unusual circumstances made abnor- 
mally low profits in the base period 
(1936-1939 inclusive), it may be per- 
mitted to reconstruct what would have 
been its income had the abnormal cir- 
cumstances not intervened. Or, if a 
corporation organized after January 1, 
1940, is one where invested capital 
plays little part in profits, such as a 
service organization (which because of 
some technicality cannot qualify as a 
personal Service Corporation) , then the 
use of hypothetical or constructive 
base period average earnings will be 
permitted. 


The Senate Finance Committee de- 
scribed its intention in formulating 
this relief as follows: 


“In the light of the greatly increased excess 
profits tax rate it is believed desirable to 
afford relief in meritorious cases to corpora- 
tions which bear an excessive tax burden be- 
cause of an abnormally low excess profits 
credit. Therefore section 722 which currently 
extends relief only in a limited class of cases 
is revised and broadened so as to remove exist- 
ing inequities and to alleviate hardship in cases 
where relief cannot now be obtained. Under 
this revision, corporations satisfactorily estab- 
lishing eligibility for relief will have their 
excess profits tax recomputed on the basis of 
the excess profits credit based on income. This 
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credit will be predicated upon an amount 
which is a fair and just reflection of the nor- 
mal earnings capacity of the business and 
which it is entitled to retain before the imposi- 
tion of an excess profits tax. Such amount will 
be used as a constructive average base period 
net income, replacing the actual average base 
net income in the recomputation of the tax 
under this section. In the case of eligible 
taxpayers not now entitled to use the excess 
profits credit based on income, provision is 
made for the use of such credit computed upon 
the constructive average base period net 
income.” 


Relief Available for Corporations 
Organized before January 1, 1940 


Relief is available under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 


If normal production or operation 
was interrupted or diminished in the 
base period (1936-1939) because of 
events unusual or peculiar in your ex- 
perience during those years or immedi- 
ately prior thereto, such as a fire, or a 
flood, or some other physical catastro- 
phe, then you will be entitled to recon- 
struct what would have been your 
average income (against which your 
present taxes are measured) had the 
catastrophe not occurred. 


If your business was depressed during 
this period because of temporary eco- 
nomic conditions peculiar to yourself, 
it can qualify for relief. 


For example: If your organization is 
a “one customer” business and in 1937 
your one customer went bad and it 
took two years to replace the cus- 
tomer, then actual earnings can be ad- 
justed to what they would have been 
if this economic catastrophe had not 
occurred. 

Furthermore, relief is available if 
your industry suffered temporary eco- 
nomic hardships peculiar to itself dur- 
ing the base period. As an illustration: 
If losses were sustained for a period 
of two years because of a bad price 
war, then there can be a reconstruc- 
tion predicated upon the imaginary 
elimination of this price war. 

If your industry has a profit cycle 
which differs materially in length or in 
extent from the general business cycle, 
or which is subject to sporadic or inter- 
mittent periods of high production and 
profits and the years 1936-1939, in- 
clusive, accordingly do not represent 
the same average for normal years for 
the industry as they did for American 
business in general, then relief will be 
available. Examples given by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee were in the ma- 
chine tool industry where machine tools 
remain in service for a long period and 
are replaced at intervals which may not 


(Continued on page 25) 


890 WOMEN RECRUITED 
FOR WAR WORK IN 15 DAYS 


This is a brief report of the experience of New Britain’s Manpower 
Mobilization Committee which recruited 850 women for work in New 
Britain factories in 15 days. Recruiting is still going on and well over a 
thousand women have now been directed into war jobs. Kenneth R. 
Tuttle, editor of the Stanley Works publication “The Stanley World”, 


is chairman of the Committee. 


EW BRITAIN, a city nor- 
Ne of 75,000 people, has 

grown to more than 86,000. 
The influx of out-of-towners has taxed 
living conditions. Housing develop- 
ments and “rooms for rent”’ are pressed 
to meet the demands. Hotels are filled, 
bus lines are overtaxed, and still there 
is a need for additional help in the 
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many industrial plants. 

Through the Industrial Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce, a commit- 
tee called the Manpower Mobilization 
Committee of New Britain was or- 
ganized about two months ago. It is 
composed of employment managers, 
personnel men and advertising men 
from the principal factories of the city. 


THESE ADS in local news- 
papers helped sell New Brit- 
ain women on accepting work 
in local factories making war 
goods. 


Kenneth R. Tuttle is chairman of the 
committee. 

The purpose of this committee is to 
secure additional female workers for 
New Britain’s factories. 

After reviewing the failures of sev- 
eral cities where manpower mobiliza- 
tion campaigns have been unsuccess- 
fully conducted, this committee pre- 
pared simple plans which they hoped 
would secure the necessary additional 
workers for the city’s various indus- 
tries, engaged in the manufacture of 
war products. 

A campaign of several ads in the 
local paper was run, the ads appear- 
ing twice a week. These ads were de- 
signed to break down the resistance to 
factory work of the women not accus- 
tomed to working in a factory. 

During this period, a colorful cir- 
cular which explained the dire need 
for women workers in New Britain, 
was printed and distributed to every 
home in the city. 

At this point thé committee felt 
that the time had arrived to make a 
definite plea to the women of New 
Britain to realize their patriotic duty 
and accept work in some local factory. 

The type of newspaper advertising 
was changed to a more “homey” ap- 
peal. The ads were without illustra- 
tions. They carried straight-forward 
messages to “Mothers, Wives, Sweet- 
hearts”. They emphasized the possibil- 
ity of making good wages while being 
patriotic. 

While these ads appeared twice 
weekly, through the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service of the city, and the aid 
of factory loaned typists, a list of 
unemployed women and women not 
employed in essential industry was pre- 
pared. A letter from the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service was sent to these thou- 
sands of women. With this letter was 
a return post card on which an ap- 
pointment had been made for the 
recipients to call at the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

Realizing that many women would 
not heed this letter, the committee 
borrowed from the various factories a 
group of women (actual factory 
workers) who agreed to spend from a 
month to six weeks, calling at the 


(Continued on page 9) 
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REGENT ARMY-NAVY “E” 





GEREMONIES IN CONNECTICUT 


ONNECTICUT manufacturers 
( continue to receive a high propor- 

tion of the Army-Navy “E” 
awards for outstanding achievement in 
the production of war equipment. 

On January 20, 3,000 employees and 
several hundred guests witnessed the 
presentation of the “E” to Stanley 
Works in New Britain. One of the 
high points of the ceremony was the 
reading of a telegram from Major Gen- 
eral Ralph J. (“Dusty”) Mitchell, 
New Britain-born Chief of the U. S. 
M. C. Division of Aviation, by Ernest 
W. Christ, vice-president and secretary 
of the Stanley Works, who served as 
master of ceremonies. 

Presentation of the pennant was 
made by Col. Earl McFarland, Com- 
mandant of the Springfield armory, 


PHOTOS OF THREE RECENT “E” PRESENTATIONS to 
Connecticut concerns. (Right) Stanley Works, New Brit-  . ¥. 
ain, |. to r., Lt. Col. L. J. Staub, Col. Earl McFarland, a 
Director A. W. Stanley, Lt. John D. Lodge, U. S. N., Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, President Richard E. Pritchard. (Below) 
Whitney-Blake Company, New Haven, l|. to r., Maj. 
Kenneth D. Johnson, Governor Baldwin, Lt. John D. Lodge, 
U. S. N., President Frank Swayze. (Below, right) Henry 
G. Thompson & Son Company, New Haven, I. to r., Maj. 
Ranulf Compton, Comdr. S. J. Singer, Ann E. Soby, Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, Judge Carroll C. Hincks, Daniel W. 


Northup, Robert T. Davidson, Maj. Alvin E. Foss. 


who represented Hon. Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Under Secretary of War, and 
accepted for the employees and man- 
agement by President Richard E. Prit- 
chard of The Stanley Works. 

Mayor George A. Quigley welcomed 
Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, and 
spoke with pride of the achievements 
of The Stanley Works. 

Lieut. John D. Lodge, U. S. N., pre- 
sented token “E” pins to eight em- 
ployees of the Company, among whom 
were: Charles P. Wainwright, oldest 
employee in point of service—over 63 
years; Miss Catherine Dunn, 52 years 
of service, representing the Hardware 
Division; F. W. Guenther, 22 years of 
service, representing the International 
Association of Machinists; Fred Ges- 


chimsky, 48 years of service, from the 
Steel Division, Mrs. Stella Mordwa 
with 26 years of service, representing 
the women workers; Miss Mary Sulli- 
van, 40 years, representing the office 
force; Harry Billings who has two sons 
in the service, representing employees 
with relatives in the service; and Leon 
Lavagnani of the Steel Strapping Divi- 
sion. 

Governor Baldwin’s speech men- 
tioned that this was the fifth Army- 
Navy “E” to go to a New Britain 
factory, which was a remarkable dis- 
tinction for the city. Governor Bald- 
win also gave a short history of the 
“E” award and urged the workers to 
continue their production and fight for 
the freedom represented by the award. 

(Continued on page 21) 



















HARTFORD WORKERS 
BUY FIGHTER PLANE 


By NORMAN H. PARKE, War Department, Springfield Ordnance Dis- 
trict, Hartford Sub-Office, Director Priorities and Facility Services 


MR. PARKE, a veteran of the Spanish American War and World War I, 
fathered the Fighter Plane Movement in Hartford and was instrumental 
in rallying the Hartford Veterans’ Associations behind the drive to buy 
a P-47 “Thunderbolt” for the “vets of tomorrow”. Says Mr. Parke, 
“What Hartford has done, thousands of cities can do.” 


NEVER was more thrilled in my 

life than on Sunday, February 7th, 

when I stood at Brainard Field, and 
saw the people of Greater Hartford, 
through their elected representatives, 
turn over to the War Department a 
brand new, just-off-the-assembly-line, 
P-47. “THUNDERBOLT” fighter 
plane, cost-free. 

The field was crowded with Hart- 
ford men and women who had made 
the gift possible. The Army Band was 
playing. The great plane—one of the 
most effective single-engined military 
pursuit planes produced in the world 
—rested at ease on the field. There 


NORMAN H. PARKE 


was something electric in the air that 
reached my nerves and set them tin- 
gling. The American spirit—the old 
Yankee spirit—burst its bonds in the 
hearts of all present and communi- 
cated itself to everybody there. i 
couldn’t. at that moment put my 
thoughts into words. But I can now. 

It all began quite simply. While I 
had been declared too old to fight, I 
wanted to do something to help beyond 
my war work assignment, and I knew 
there were many more like me who 
felt the same way. That gave me an 
idea. 

There are thousands of men and 
women who are now working in war 
plants buying war bonds, giving blood 
and helping the war effort in countless 
ways. Yet many would like to do 


MRS. GORDON STERLING, (above) 
mother of the first Hartford boy killed at 
Pearl Harbor, christens the “City of Hart- 
ford’. (Below) Mr. Parke receiving con- 
tributions from employees and manage- 
ment of Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, West Hartford. 
Left to right, Edwin C. Schultz, advertis- 
ing manager, Clarence B. Perkins, per- 
sonnel director, Clayton R. Burt, president, 
Mr. Parke, Robert Webster and Albert N. 
Loiseau, employee representatives. 
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more in a direct way. And what more 
direct way than to buy shares in a 
fighter plane—a plane they could call 
their very own to give to Uncle Sam? 
I put it that way to other war veterans, 
and it was proposed that we get to- 
gether and discuss ways and means of 
organizing a veterans’ movement to 
give Greater Hartford men and women 
that opportunity. “The Vets of today 
to the Vets of tomorrow.” 

The meeting was an enthusiastic suc- 
cess. The Hartford Veterans’ Associ- 
ations, about 20 in all, rallied solidly 
behind the plan. They felt like I did. 
They didn’t want to be left out of 
the war effort. They interested indus- 
trial and civic organizations without 
much work because they were enthu- 
siastic. Other organizations fell into 
line. The news spread. People every- 
where expressed their approval. So the 
executive committee arranged final 
plans and set November as the month 
to start the Drive. 

It was necessary to the success of 
the drive that effective and continued 
publicity be arranged for. The people 
of Hartford had to be told of what 
had been planned—that it was really 
they who were going to give the plane 
—that it would be, for each of them, 
their direct way of helping the war 
effort—that it would be a grand, im- 
pressive demonstration of the Amer- 
ican spirit, which might inspire other 
localities to do the same thing. 

The entire procedure was kept 
simple. The first thing to be decided 
was a name for the plane and “CITY 
OF HARTFORD” seemed most appro- 
priate in that the workers of greater 
Hartford were buying it. Next, it was 
decided that every contributor of $1.00 
or more to the cost of the plane should 
receive a CERTIFICATE OF PARTI- 
CIPATION (amount of contribution 
not mentioned on the certificate) 
which could be framed and hung up 
in home or office as a life-long testi- 
mony to the holder’s direct participa- 
tion in America’s war effort. Also a 
receipt would be given every contrib- 
utor, on the stub of which was printed, 
“Admit Bearer to Dedication of 
Fighter Plane CITY OF HART- 
FORD.” 

The whole proposition was presented 
to the newspapers and broadcasting 
stations. They were most generous 
with their cooperation. The ““HART- 
FORD TIMES” contributed a full- 
page advertisement explaining the 
drive and news stories were carried 
right up to the day the drive ended. 


(Continued on page 29) 











THE ALTERNATIVE TO FREE 


ENTERPRISE IS COLLECTIVISM 


By REV. RUSSELL J. CLINCHY, Pastor, Center Church, Hartford 


A DIGEST of a constructive idea 
brought out in informal discus- 
sion at a recent Clergy-Manage- 
ment Conference in Hartford. 
Connecticut Industry welcomes 
digests of other ideas of a construc- 
tive nature arising from other dis- 
cussion groups. 


HE concept of free enterprise, 
which is the opportunity of free 
men to work out their social and 
economic destiny in cooperation with 
other men who are free, can be evalu- 
ated only in the light of the one pos- 
sible alternative, which is collectivism. 
If we decide to abandon, or destroy, 
free enterprise, the only choice before 
us is the acceptance of a collectivized 
economy, and the whole question must 
be judged in the light of that choice. 
Freedom of opportunity is the basis 
of this system of regulated capitalism 
which has been proved by the experi- 
ence of man to be the nearest to the 
fundamental nature of human expres- 
sion. We were formed as beings de- 
signed to aspire, to create, to adven- 
ture, and to protect. Through such 


850 WOMEN SIGN 
FOR WAR WORK 
IN NEW BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 6) 


homes of those women who did not 
reply to the Employment Service 
letter. These recruiters were to en- 
deavor to get the women to call at the 
U. S. Employment Service for an in- 
terview or to go to a local factory 
employment bureau for work. 

Most of these recruiters had no sales 
experience so the committee with the 
valuable aid of the U. S. Employment 
Service conducted a two day school at 
the Hotel Burritt where the recruiters 
were taught how to make these house 


motives we answer the two basic desires 
to preserve life and to develop its true 
concerns. The best that has come to us 
in human heritage has been received 
through such freedom of opportunity. 
It is such freedom which produces not 
only the factory but the labor union; 
not only the captain of industry but 
the union leader; not only the church 
but the scientific laboratory. When- 
ever the structure of free enterprise is 
demolished both business and the trade 
union perish together for both are 
products of the freedom of the human 
spirit. 

The alternative to free enterprise is 
collectivism, and such an order of 
society must of necessity be totali- 
tarian and destructive of all personal 
and corporate freedom, for in no other 
manner can collectivism be established. 
It must be constructed by force, force 
which imposes the collective system 
upon every individual without regard 
to personal desire. There can be no 
dissenters or else there is the presence 
of free endeavor. Therefore, there can 
be no free thought, no free expression 
of opinion in speaking or printing, and 


to house calls and get results. They 
were given portfolios showing the ad- 
vertising and a statement by the local 
draft board chairman, in which he 
said that the fact that a wife was 
employed or unemployed did not affect 
her husband’s draft status. The port- 
folio included a story about the Child 
Day Care Center at which small chil- 
dren may be left under supervised 
leadership. It showed the feeding cen- 
ter where children can obtain a good 
healthy meal for only twenty cents. 

With two days training and the 
portfolio this group of women, each 
with her list of calls for the day, are 
traveling forth in rain, snow or shine. 
They are each making about fifteen 
calls per day. 

And are these recruiters sales* girls! 
In fifteen days 850 women have been 
added to the factory payrolls of this 
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no free action which would set itself 
up against the ruling system, for any- 
one of these freedoms would, if it were 
allowed to succeed, destroy the system. 

The moment one states his belief in 
these freedoms, as a human personality 
is bound to do if personal integrity is 
to be maintained, he states his belief 
in the concept of free enterprise and 
free opportunity, and we understand 
anew how valid the concept is. It is 
life expressing itself in terms of human 
freedom, and human history has at- 
tested that only when man is free is 
he secure. 

No one who is devoted to freedom 
believes in license or in anarchy, for 
both are destroyers of true freedom. 
Man is free in the measure that free- 
dom is made fluid by the acceptance of 
rights, duties and responsibilities. The 
progress of human life is measured by 
the manner in which we work out the 
social meanings of those rights, duties 
and responsibilities. 

It is upon the basis of such a con- 
viction that the American people have, 
from their beginning, accepted free 
enterprise, and rejected collectivism. 


New England city—850 women who 
previously were not employed or at 
least were not a part of New Britain’s 
war effort. 

It is believed that New Britain 
through the efforts of the Manpower 
Mobilization Committee which _in- 
cludes Messrs. Parsons and Pizer of the 
U. S. Employment Service in that city, 
are establishing a nation-wide record 
in the manpower field. With the valu- 
able aid of its recruiting staff, this 
group has aroused the patriotic urge 
in the female to do something tan- 
gible for her city and country. 

The eyes of the nation’s industrial 
areas are focused on the “Hardware 
City of the World” where five indus- 
tries operate beneath the Army-Navy 
“E” flag and where its thousands of 
workers so proudly wear the coveted 
“E” pin. 








Over 200 wives, mothers 
and sisters of Bryant Electric 
workers in Bridgeport, have 
formed the Bryant “Health 
For Victory Club”. The ob- 
ject of the club, which meets 
once a month, is to study meal 
planning from the standpoint 
of furnishing nutritious, tasty 
and economical meals for the 


workers. There are some 200 
similar clubs in war plants 
throughout the country. The 
plan was pioneered by Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, Home Economist 


at the Westinghouse Ap- 
pliance Division at Mansfield, 
Ohio. The Fuller Brush Co. of 
Hartford also has formed a 
similar club. 





HE “Health For Victory Clubs” 
work solely with the home meal 
planner of the worker in the 
belief that properly balanced home 
meals and lunch boxes can provide the 
backbone of a balanced diet. If the 
home meals are properly balanced and 
nutritious a big step forward has been 
taken in providing the proper diet for 
the war worker even though he eats 
some meals away from home. As a 
matter of fact, the away-from-home 
eating places have heard the story of 
a balanced diet through the good work 
of the Civilian Defense Nutrition 
Councils. Bridgeport has been fortu- 
nate in having an active nutrition 
council which has achieved splendid 
results in improving lunches for war 
workers through their work with the 
home lunch packer, the shop cafeteria, 
and restaurants. 


Three Square Meals a Day Not 
Enough 


Mr. H. E. Seim, Vice President and 
General Manager of The Bryant Elec- 
tric Company, congratulated the 
Bryant meal planners at their first 
meeting when he said: “Our men are 
making what it takes to win this war. 
They are working hard—and are doing 


HOUSEWIVES MOBILIZE 
TO HGHT AXIS IN KITCHEN 





a grand job. But they’ve got to have 
help to keep up the good work. For 
one thing they must always have the 
right kind of food, properly cooked, 
for breakfast, in the lunch box and 
for supper at night every day in the 
year. Nowadays they tell us that eat- 
ing three square meals a day isn’t 
enough. A war worker needs vitamins 
and minerals—and he needs a balanced 
diet. That means we must all learn 
more about food and nutrition”. 


Monthly Guide Furnished 


At each meeting, every member re- 
ceives a Meal Planning Guide, which 
is a book containing a menu for every 
meal, every day in the coming month, 
—for breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
lunch box. Contained in the book are 
all the recipes for the menus. 

There is a new Meal Planning Guide 
each month and each menu is de- 
signed to: 

1. Please the man who eats it. 

2. Be novel enough to be fun for 

the women to prepare. 

3. Use the food in season that par- 

ticular month. 

4 Be low in cost. 

§. And be scientifically balanced. 
The printing of the meal planning 
guides monthly makes it possible to 
keep them up to date with respect to 
seasonal foods, food rationing and food 
shortages. 

As an example, the December meet- 
ing was entitled “Meeting Meat Short- 
ages” and it dealt with the selection 
of cuts of meat from life-size charts, 
and the preparation of available meats. 

In the course of this meeting Miss 
Hunt, United Illuminating Co. home 
economist, stated, “SA little meat can 
go a long way, once you know how to 
buy it, cook it, and combine it with 
other foods. Brush up on cuts of meat 
and you have mastered the real trick of 
coping with meat rationing. When 
meat rationing comes, don’t beef about 
it. For topnotch health, four ounces of 
meat a day, or 28 ounces a week, is suf- 
ficient. Compare that with the allotted 
2% pounds (40 ounces) and we have 
a safety count of 12 ounces every 
week. In Italy right now the weekly 
ration is 4 ounces, in Belgium 5 ounces, 
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in Holland 9 ounces, Germany 12) 
ounces, in England 16 ounces. Shop 
ration-ally, get a kick out of trying to 
cook the least and achieve the most, 
and the Army in Aprons will have an- 
other part of the war won—saving 
lives by saving at home.” 


Britain Salvages Rejected Recruits 


When as many as 52% of would-be 
recruits for the British Army had to 
be rejected because they were physi- 
cally below standard, the authorities 
became alarmed, and decided to do 
something about it. Taking a group of 
834 young men who had been rejected, 
medical authorities put them on a pro- 
gram to build up their health. 

These rejectees were given a proper 
diet, plenty of long, sound sleep, super- 
vised physical work and healthy recre- 
ation. The results were so successful 
that by the end of six months 87% 
of the group had been accepted and 
passed into the army. This shows what 





MR. H. E. SEIM, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany addresses Bryant meal planners at 
first “Health for Victory Club” meeting. 








an important part eating the proper 
food can play in our lives. 


Why the Club Idea 


The “Club” idea was adopted by 
Westinghouse instead of the orthodox 
“nutrition class” to make the home- 
makers feel that the activity belonged 
to them; that the success of the “Club” 
depended on f¢heir efforts, which in 
turn affected the war efforts of their 
men. 

The theory is that more women will 
attend a “Club” meeting where they 
can see demonstrations which prove 
the importance of better nutrition in 
the daily lives of their families; that 
this approach is far more effective than 
asking them to learn nutrition fech- 
nically, as in a class room. 

If in the beginning it is made easy, 
economical and full of fun for them 
to practice better nutrition by supply- 
ing them with daily menus for every 
meal in the month, plus the lunch box, 
with plenty of good recipes, it is un- 
important whether they absorb any 
technical knowledge or not. The im- 
portant job is to get a greater variety 
of more nourishing food into their 
families as quickly as possible, mot 
to teach nutrition! The homemakers 
will gradually acquire all the technical 
knowledge necessary to serve balanced 
meals from the actual practice of fol- 
lowing the menu and meal planning 
guide, and through the help of the 
“Club” demonstrations. 

Westinghouse has made the “Health 
For Victory Club” available to other 
industrials producing for war. They 
provide sets of all materials, charts, 
properties and Meal Planning Guides 
for each monthly Club meeting. Also, 
an I/lustrated Meeting Guide showing 
just how to conduct the meeting and 
just what to say. 

In making its entire “Health for 
Victory” program available to other 
manufacturers, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company is 
entirely unselfish. Westinghouse in no 
way tries to use the “Club” to adver- 
tise any of its products. There is no 
product advertising in any of the 
literature or materials and no ‘“‘com- 
mercials” are contained in the script. 
The “Club” demonstrations of vita- 
mized cooking can be made with what- 
ever equipment is available in what- 
ever utensils are at hand. 

War factories adopting the ‘Health 
for Victory” Club are not asked to 
call it the Westinghouse “Health for 
Victory Club”. In their invitation to 








“When I cook meat I share the smell 
with Mrs. Roberts, and vice versa!” 


homemakers they may merely say: ““We 
are starting a ‘Health for Victory 
Cia. ete. ete: <.* 


Interesting Meetings Scheduled 


The schedule of meetings for the 
next several months includes treat- 
ment of the following subjects: ““Cook- 
ing With Utensils You Have” in which 
it is shown that it is possible to cook 
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MISS KATHLEEN HUNT demon- 
strates that U. S. meat ration is well 
above minimum for good health. 
(Inset) Bryant housewives inspect 
food prepared by the vitamized 
cooking method, as Miss Hunt, home 
economist of the United Illuminat- 
ing Company, looks on. 
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the healthful way whether you cook in 
stainless steel or a tin can; “Preventa- 
tive Meals” scheduled for February, the 
month when the death rate from infec- 
tious diseases is highest. This meeting 
will tell the story of the preparation 
and serving of foods that build up 
body resistance to infection. Some of 
the other subjects to be treated are 
“Cooking to Conserve Fuel”, “The 
Homemaker’s Part in Winning the 
War” and “Taking Care of Home 
Appliances”. 


Give the Women a Chance 


Aside from the advantage of provid- 
ing a place for meal planners to dis- 
cuss the healthful preparation of food, 
the “Health for Victory Club” pro- 
vides for the ladies to become ac- 
quainted and feel that they are doing 
something concrete to help the war 
production drive. By and large, women 
have always felt that they were left 
out of consideration in the various in- 
dustrial organization activities. Here is 
a chance to show the ladies that they 
can make an important contribution 
to war production by keeping up the 
health of war workers. Give a woman 
a chance to do something in connec- 
tion with food preparation and she’ll 
love it. 









































“> 

conducted by the Past-Chairmen 

of the Hartford Chapter of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
three talks of pertinent interest to 
manufacturers were presented. Sum- 
maries of these talks follow: 


recent technical forum 


A. H. d’Arcambal, vice-president 
and consulting metallurgist, Pratt & 
Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond, 
spoke on the “Future of Metallurgy” 
and made these points: (1) manufac- 
turers will make more extensive use of 
“Austempering” of alloy steels in their 
hardening rooms, i.e. quenching the 
steel in a molten salt bath at elevated 
temperatures (such as 300° F. to 
400° F.) and holding the steel at this 
temperature until the transformation 
is complete, rather than using the con- 
ventional oil or water quench at room 
temperatures. (2) Manufacturers will 
find that the new “alloy-lean” N. E. 
(National Emergency) steels, with a 
balanced composition of small quan- 
tities of several alloys instead of a 


TOOLS FOR VICTORY 


relatively large percentage of one or 
two alloys, will prove adequate sub- 
stitutes for most of the older SAE 
grades of constructional steel. With 
slight modifications in heat treatment 
they will develop properties equal to 
or better than former standards. (3) 
Executives and designers will observe 
that the improved use of addition 
agents, (e.g. boron) in the manufac- 
ture of structural low alloy steels may 
give products comparable to some of 
the alloy grades in hardenability and 
toughness, permitting further conser- 
vation of the more critical alloys. (4) 
Lead shot added to the ladle by the 
steel manufacturer for greater machin- 
ability of carbon and alloy steels ap- 
peared to give quite favorable results 
until tests were stopped for the dura- 
tion. (5) Remarkable economies in the 
mass production of metallic parts have 
been obtained recently through powder 
metallurgy. The possible adoption of 
both ferrous and non-ferrous powders 
for machine parts will be more widely 
explored at the conclusion of the emer- 
gency. 







EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (1942-43) of the Hartford Chapter, American Society of 
Tool Engineers: seated, left to right, Irwin F. Holland, national regional director; 
Clayton S. Parsons, secretary; Carl W. Moeller, first vice-chairman (chairman elect); 
Harry J. Hauck, chairman; Henry A. Rockwell, second vice-chairman; Ray H. Morris, 
national vice-president. Standing, left to right, John B. Freysinger, chairman of educa- 
tional committee; Richard A. Smith, chairman of standards and data committee, Henry 
I. Moore, past-chairman; Kenneth F. Thomas, national vice-chairman of public relations 
for New England; A. B. Lindstrom, chairman of industrial relations committee; Harry 
E. Sloan, Jr., chairman of membership committee; Robert J. Lunny, chairman of enter- 
tainment committee; Robert E. Morris, chairman of editorial committee. Absent when 
the picture was taken: William F. Jarvis, chairman of constitution and by-laws 
committee; Frederic L. Woodcock, past chairman; A. H. d’Arcambal, pioneer chairman. 
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Irwin F. Holland, general super- 
intendent, Small Tool Division, Pratt 
& Whitney Division, Niles-Bement- 
Pond, discussed the “Performance of 
Lower Tungsten High Speed Steels’. 
A number of specific examples were 
given showing qualitatively the relative 
cutting life of the more popular new 
lower tungsten specification high speed 
steels as compared with the former 
standard 18-4-1 high speed steel. These 
studies were summarized by the fol- 
lowing statement: “Cutting tools made 
of molybdenum high speed steels are 
now in quantity production and are 
being found to perform as well as 
those of tungsten high speed steel.” 
(In one of the discussions following 
the meeting, it was cited that at the 
past meeting of the American Society 
for Metals, a metallurgist from a lead- 
ing tool steel mill stated, “For every 
grade of tungsten high speed steel 
there is now a grade of molybdenum 
high speed steel which will give equal 
or better performance at no higher 
material cost.”’) 


Frederick L. Woodcock, chief tool 
engineer, Hamilton Standard Propeller, 
Division of United Aircraft, had for 
his topic “Emergency Tool Salvage’. 
Critical production cutting tools, dies, 
punches, etc., can, he said, in some 
cases be promptly repaired for tempo- 
rary service by use of new arc-welding 
and cementing practices. Worn sur- 
faces are built up with suitable alloys 
by arc-welding and then reground to 
size. In other cases, tools broken in 
several pieces have been successfully 
brazed together by the use of low 
temperature brazing alloys without 
seriously impairing the cutting prop- 
erties through overheating. (Editor’s 
Note: A more detailed illustrated 
article on this subject will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of Connecti- 
cut Industry.) 


The following list indicates the sources 
from which photographs, requiring credit 
lines, were gathered: 

Cover—Connecticut Development Com- 
mission. 

Page 4—Ewing Galloway, New York. 

Page 7—(Stanley) James Pickands, II, 
New Haven. 

Page 8—(Parke) 
field. 
Page 12—Hartford Courant. 
Page 13—Joseph Jay Studio, Hartford. 
Page 21—Continental by R. M. G., Inc. 
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UZZLED by conflicting stories 

concerning the War Manpower 

Commission’s Manning Tables and 
Replacement Schedules, nearly 1,100 
manufacturers and members of draft 
and appeal boards from all over Con- 
necticut, attended four sectional man- 
power meetings as follows: Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, February 4; Hotel 
Taft, New Haven, February 5; Hotel 
Mohican, New London, February 11; 
and the Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, 
February 12. The meetings were called 
by invitation from President Alfred C. 
Fuller of the Association, at the sug- 
gestion of John F. Robinson, Director 
of State Selective Service. Mr. Robin- 
son invited all members of draft and 
appeal boards while Mr. Fuller invited 
all board members in the Hartford and 
New Haven districts to attend the 
dinners preceding the meetings as the 
Association’s guests. Lack of adequate 
facilities prevented the holding of din- 
ner meetings in the New London and 
Bridgeport areas. 

In his letter, seeking the cooperation 
of the Association in setting up the 
meetings, Mr. Robinson said, in part: 

“The War Manpower Commission has now 
devised a manning table with a supplemental 
replacement schedule which will enable in- 
dustry to solve some of its manpower prob- 
lems. This situation is understood clearly by 
Mr. Joseph Smith, New England Director of 
the Manpower Commission and Lieut. Col 
Roy C. Charron, Regional Representative of 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, National 
Director of Selective Service. 

“T have thought for some time that it would 
be feasible to have four district meetings on 
this subject, at which would be present mem- 
bers of local and appeal boards. The gentle- 
men above named will outline the program of 
the future and how the manning tables will 
affect industry. 

“The meetings will be of the forum variety 
and will serve to bring about a close working 
agreement with all concerned. I shall be happy 
if members of the Manufacturers Association 
will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
being present when these meetings are held.” 

Acting as host at the Hartford and 
New Haven meetings, President Fuller 
outlined the purpose of the meetings 
before turning over the gavel to Selec- 
tive Service Director John F. Robin- 
son, who introduced the speakers and 
promoted the lively forum discussion 
which followed talks by Joseph Smith, 
New England Regional Director of the 
War Manpower Commission, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Roy C. Charron, 





MANPOWER MEETINGS HIGHLIGHT 
WITHDRAWAL PROG 





JOHN F. ROBINSON 


Regional Representative of Major Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey. In his opening 
remarks, Mr. Fuller said, in part: 

“It is because of considerable misunder- 
standing of one of our most vital problems 
having to do with the proper allocation, 
training and replacement of manpower, and 
the need for absolute clarity about all its 
phases, that we are assembled here tonight. 





A. C. FULLER 


“We welcomed this opportunity of bringing 
together, in cooperation with Selective Service, 
and with the assistance of local chambers of 
commerce and manufacturers’ associations, a 
large representation of draft board members 
and manufacturers from the Hartford, New 
Haven, New London and Bridgeport areas that 
they might learn more of each other’s prob- 
lems, and come to recognize, through hearing 
authorities on the subject and subsequent dis- 
cussions, the importance of skilled treatment 
of the manpower problem if we are to exert 
our maximum war effort on the ‘home 
eee x7 
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“It is my honest conviction that you men 
of the draft and appeal boards are making 
one of the most patriotic contributions to our 
war effort that is being made by any group 
in the nation today. You have given freely 
of your spare time, night after night, week 
after week, and month after month, without 
recompense, except the knowledge that you are 
giving your best, as you see it, to a distasteful 
job that must be done if we would save this 
nation and the world for free men. And the 
worst feature of your jobs is that you are 
damned for doing your duty as you see it. 
I have strong admiration for your pluck and 
patriotism. 


“Judging from a number of experiences had 
by some executives of our member companies, 
it appears that we of industry have not always 
done as much as we should toward enlighten- 
ing you members of selective service boards 
about the importance of certain key jobs in 
our productive or office departments. For, 
hard pressed as you are for manpower by the 
armed forces, I believe the overwhelming 
majority of you men of the local selective 
service boards would not deliberately cripple 
the production of an important war plant.” 


Speaking at the Hartford meeting, 
Governor Raymond E. Baldwin said, 
in part: 

“In Connecticut we are still able to support 
larger numbers of men in the armed services 
and supply them with equipment they need. 
We haven’t been licked in the past and we 
are not going to be licked by any enemy or 
problem now.” 

Regional WMC Director Joseph 
Smith and Lieutenant Colonel Charron 
stressed at all four meetings the 
tremendous task that industry faces in 
producing more and more war goods 
while training new industrial recruits 
and upgrading others to replace several 
million men, now in industry, who will 
be called into the armed forces by the 
end of 1943. After citing statistics on 
the manpower needed and available for 
the United States, the New England 
and Connecticut areas, Mr. Smith said: 

“IT know it’s a tough task—this giving up 
men for the armed forces and still maintain- 
ing production—but Yankee ingenuity never 
failed yet and I know it won’t now.” 

He also urged the hiring of women, 
over-age men and handicapped work- 
ers as the only solution to filling 
depleted ranks of industry: 


Evidencing his confidence in Yankee 
ingenuity, Colonel Charron said: 

“We are going to meet this situation in New 
England. We are going to boost production of 
goods for war purposes and we are going to 
increase the flow of men into the armed 
services.” 


(Continued on page 23) 
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JOHN WILLIAMS, Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., has been re-elected 
chairman of the Stamford Chamber of 
Commerce manufacturers’ council. He 
is now starting his third term in that 
position. 

Kermit Broune, Thomas Mason Co., 
has been elected council vice chair- 
man to replace Ralph Cordiner, former 
Schick Inc. president, now connected 
with WPB in Washington, and Elliott 
Kingsbury has been re-elected secre- 
tary. 


xk 


MEN OF DRAFT age by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and in all parts of 
the country are reported to be seeking 
war work as a result of the War Man- 
power Commission’s warning that be- 
ginning April 1 dependents will be no 
cause for deferment of those in cer- 
tain non-essential industries. 


&.& 


APPROXIMATELY A THIRD of 
the scrap gathered in the last six 
months of 1942 by industrial estab- 
lishments in this state came from the 
Hartford Industrial Salvage District, 
according to Frank T. Johnson, indus- 
trial salvage manager for the district. 
He urges in a letter to industrial sal- 
vage committees not to relax their 
efforts. 

Among chairmen of industrial sal- 
vage committees are Sidney E. Cor- 
nelius, secretary-manager, Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Hartford 
County, for Hartford County; Wal- 
ter C. Thompson, Torrington Com- 


The Hills of Montville 


enduring stability. 


pany, Litchfield County; Charles E. 
Hill, executive secretary, American 
Thread Co., Windham County; Mrs. 
Regina Cotter, Middletown Chamber 
of Commerce, Middlesex County; 
David P. Mitchell, chairman, Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co., Tolland County. 


x wk * 


MORE THAN 800 workers in the 
Fairfield plant of United Aluminum 
Co. recently staged a short-lived, wild- 
cat strike over alleged grievances, 
settlement of which they said was 
being stalled by the company and the 
union. The so-called grievances in- 
volved reclassification of jobs which 
would bring pay increases running for 
2 to 30 cents an hour. 

The work stoppage lacked authori- 
zation of Local 24, Aluminum Work- 
ers of America, CIO, which has bar- 
gaining rights with the company. After 
three shifts in the trimming, core and 
foundry departments had staged a 
demonstration, the union was able to 
get the men to return to work pending 
a definite settlement of their claims. 


x kk 
A SPECIAL MEETING of the Mid- 


dlesex County Manufacturers Associ- 
ation was held recently for the pur- 
pose of hearing a discussion about a 
contemplated War Manpower Commis- 
sion for that area. A record-breaking 
audience attended the meeting. 

The outcome of the meeting was 
approval of a motion by Andrew A. 
Pierson, Cromwell, which read: 


have more to offer American Industry, and to a people at war, than 
old trees, winding trails and stern rocks—suggestive as they are of 


These hills provide shelter to a modern box factory and paper- 
board mill where unique packaging IDEAS originate, and from 
which finished Folding Paper Boxes go out to Industry and 
to the Nation to aid in their “total” efforts. 


“Directors of the County Associ- 
ation should consider themselves a 
fact-finding committee to look into 
the matter of establishing an Area War 
Manpower Commission Committee in 
the County and report back with rec- 
ommendations to the group at this 
meeting, within 10 days, if practi- 
cable.” Mr. Ennis, State Director of 
USES and acting WMC director for 
Hartford and other areas without di- 
rectors, was the principal speaker. 


x k * 
A REPORT ON WASHROOM and 


locker-room facilities has been pre- 
pared by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. The report, which 
contains a section on women’s locker 
rooms and rest rooms, is drafted par- 
ticularly for the company’s group pol- 
icyholders, but is available to any 
business executive requesting a copy 
on his own stationery. 


xk kk 
OSCAR W. COOPER Yale & Towne 


Manufacturing Co., Stamford, was 
elected chairman of the Fairfield 
County chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers at a dinner- 
meeting held recently at the Univer- 
sity Club, Hartford. He succeeds 
Thomas Fish of the Ready Tool Com- 
pany. 

Other officers elected included: A. S. 
Curry, Nash Engineering, South Nor- 
walk, first vicechairman; Carl Chris- 
tenson, Ready Tool, second vicechair- 
man; Ernest Reany, O. K. Tool Com- 
pany, Shelton, re-elected 


secretary. 














Stephen Duguay, Stamford, and Jo- 
seph Bosko, Shelton, presented the 
1943-44 slate. Raymond L. French, 
district manager of the WPB, was the 
speaker. 


xk * 
THEODORE H. BEARD, vice- 
president, Dictaphone Corporation, 


Bridgeport, has been named Connecti- 
cut chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, according to 
Henry P. Kendall, New England chair- 
man of the committee and president 
of Kendall Company, Boston. 

Mr. Kendall said, “Mr. Beard will 
direct the organization, community by 
community, and company by company 
throughout Connecticut, of post-war 
planning committees which will aim 
at maintaining local employment at 
peak figures. With the aid of his fel- 
low chairmen in other New England 
states, Mr. Beard will help CED in 
keeping Connecticut and New Eng- 
land out in front in the whole plan- 
ning program.” 


+ x & 
PRESIDENT A. C. FULLER of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Associ- 


ation denounced Manpower Chairman 
Paul McNutt’s recent job-freezing as 
“a bureaucratic order without legal 
sanction and not in the democratic 
principle.” Mr. Fuller also commented 
that he did not believe it would im- 
prove the labor situation in critical 
areas. 

He stressed the point that Connecti- 
cut war plants have turned in a whale 
of a job on government orders, and 
predicted that much of the slack would 
be taken up by women employes. 
Women make up 35% of the employ- 
ment in state war factories now, as 
compared with a normal 15%, he 
added. 

A New York Times editorial pointed 
out the significant fact that neither 
Mr. McNutt nor anyone else in Wash- 
ington has specific authority to tell a 
boss whom he may employ or a worker 
where he may work. Chairman Mc- 
Nutt failed to mention penalties for 
infraction of his orders, 


xe 


WILLIAM L. BARRETT, 84, of 
Bristol, died at his home on February 
9 following a short illness. He was 
born in Bethel, N. Y., January 28, 
1859 and came to Bristol at the age 
of 21. 

He has been prominent in Bristol 
manufacturing circles for many years. 


In addition to his own business which 
he gave to his sons in 1931, he was 
interested in a number of other con- 
cerns. He was one of the founders of 
the former C. C. Garrigus Machine 
Company and one of the original stock- 
holders of the C. J. Root Company. 


xk 


CHARLES E. HART was reelected 
president of the Chase Manufacturing 
Company at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on February 2, 1943. 
Other officers elected were: Robert L. 
Coe, R. D. Ely and J. R. Van Brunt, 
vice presidents; J. H. Gilbert, treas- 
urer; S. S. Jackson, secretary; Rodney 
Chase, E. H. Madison and C. K. Lenz, 
assistant secretaries; Louis J. Shuster 
and V. W. Heyden, assistant treasurers. 

S. S. Jackson and W. C. Husted, 
factory manager of the Waterbury 
Mfg. Co. were elected to the board of 
directors. Re-elected were: Charles E. 
Hart, F. S. Chase, E. T. Stannard, 
C. T. Ulrich, Robert L. Coe, R. D. 
Ely, Rodney Chase, John Gilbert, F. 
A. Jackle and J. R. Van Brunt. 


xk * 


ROBERT M. KEENEY, former In- 
dustrial Manager of Connecticut Light 
and Power, has been appointed Deputy 
Director to William K. Frank, Direc- 
tor of the General Industrial Equip- 


ment Division of the War Production 
Board. 


x * * 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 100 
billion dollar war budget proves that 
“we hold our freedom more valuable 
than our dollars”, said Walter D. 
Fuller, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of NAM, in an address be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club in 
Pittsburgh. 

That represents spending at the rate 
of $3,000 a second for war goods and 
Mr. Fuller pointed out that the speed 
of the swiftest airplane motor is only 
2,800 revolutions a minute. 

Mr. Fuller pointed out that in the 
post war era, the inventiveness of pri- 
vate enterprise must be given a chance 
to produce in abundance and variety 
once more. He stated that people are 
willing to have simplification and 
standardization of civilian goods as 
wartime measures but after the war 
they will expect freedom of choice 
from large varieties of articles. 

He continued by saying that a boom 
is expected immediately following the 
war particularly in the rehabilitation 
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INDUSTRIAL 
HORIZONS 


New Ideas are churning today 
as never before. 


Methods, materials, machinery 
are developing under the stress 
of war. 


Adversity works to bring out 
reserves of power and strength 
which peace-time occupations 
never disturb. 


Timidity and caution give way 
to boldness and energy as 
America’s resources are tapped 
for all-out production. 


No man can predict when Amer- 
ica will triumph—but in the 
meantime hidden riches are 
being brought to the surface— 
our young men are being tried 
—our nation is being strength- 
ened for the struggle in which 
we are engaged. 


Startlingly new developments 
await the time when men once 
more turn to peace-time pur- 
suits—in metallurgy—electron- 
ics— plastics—chemistry—engi- 
neering and every branch of 
industrial science. 


We are passing through fire but 
great things lie ahead! 
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work that will necessarily follow. Mr. 
Fuller told his audience that one of 
the chief reasons for success of the 
British Eighth Army in smashing the 
Axis lines at Alamein in November 
was the arrival of large numbers of 
the American 105 mm _ howitzers 
which outshot anything the Germans 


had to offer. 
x k * 


ONE OF THE most successful sug- 
gestion systems in the country is that 
of the Pullman Company whose direc- 
tor is Ezra §. Taylor. The Pullman 
Company recently published a book- 
let, “How To Conduct A Successful 
Employee Suggestion System.” A copy 
of this interesting booklet, which sum- 
marizes Pullman’s experience, will be 
sent to anyone interested upon applica- 
tion to Mr. Ezra S. Taylor, The Pull- 
man Company, Chicago, Ill. 

In the first sixteen months of its 
operation, the Pullman Company re- 
ceived 34,000 suggestions of which 
3,700 ideas submitted by 1,700 indi- 
viduals were adopted. Awards, ranging 
from a minimum of $5 to a top of 
$750, amounted to $42,000. 

The booklet tells in detail why the 
Pullman plan was so successful and 
suggests what to avoid in operating 
such a suggestion system. 


Tiree 
THE ALL OUT effort to produce war 


materiels demands that workers must 
be steadily on their jobs to keep the 
wheels of industry turning. 


Alexander M. Riskin, M.D., indus- 
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trial hygiene physician in the state de- 
partment of health, reports this is the 
chief concern of the bureau of indus- 
trial hygiene. It is the function of this 
bureau to investigate occupational 
health hazards and to study and advise 
proper procedures to eliminate same. 

Dr. Riskin emphasizes the need for 
quickly reporting illnesses so that im- 
mediate corrective steps may be taken. 
One day’s preventable illness may mean 
the death, through the lack of sup- 
plies, of a brother, a husband or a son 
in the country’s service. 

Keeping workers healthy also de- 
pends upon feeding them properly and 
Dr. Riskin calls on all housewives to 
consider this problem seriously. 


x *k * 


THE UNITED OFFICE and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, CIO, has 
been certified as the bargaining agent 
for the majority of the 18,000 indus- 
trial insurance agents employed by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. The certification was made 
as the result of a card check conducted 
by the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation. It was attested by Professor 
W. B. Cornell of New York Univer- 
sity, member of the AAA’s National 
Panel of Arbitrators. 


x *k * 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Perkins 
has certified to the War Labor Board 
a dispute between the New Haven 
Clock Company and 1,500 C. I. O. 
United Clock Workers. The dispute in- 
volves contract negotiations. 





THE HARTFORD COURANT re- 
cently carried a story by Alfred C. 
Fuller, President of the Association in 
which he discussed the impact of the 
war upon distributors. 

Mr. Fuller clearly presented the 
problems posed to the distributor of 
peace time goods under war conditions 
and of the post-war situation which 
they will face. He brought out the 
fact that outlet distribution points 
must be preserved and if peace time 
goods cannot be sold then a form of 
cooperative effort, with the possible 
help of the government, should be in- 
stituted to avoid financial collapse or 
severe weakening of essential outlets. 

He pointed out that the first and 
most vital interest of the nation was 
to prosecute the war successfully but 
that some consideration should be 
given to the needs and requirements 
of business men who will be vitally 
needed in the post-war period. 


x * * 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING is 


planning a new casting shop. Allan C. 
Curtiss, assistant to President John H. 
Goss, said that he did not know when 
the construction work would start. 

The proposed new plant would sup- 
plement existing facilities which were 
enlarged last year when Scovill com- 
pleted a million dollar addition to the 
casting plant. 


xk kk 
THE UTILIZATION of _§handi- 


capped persons is one of the pleasing 
developments of the present war. Per- 


bon 


= 


COMMITTEE WHICH PLANNED for the recent War Production Conference held at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, and which is 
continuing to assist manufacturers in the four northern counties of Connecticut with tooling and methods problems relating to war 
production: seated, left to right, Kenneth Thomas, K. P. Gregg, Forrest F. Lange, Lester C. Smith, E. S. Marks, C. C. Stevens, 
Harry E. Harris, R. D. Keller. Standing, left to right, A. G. Smith, R. W. Goslee, Arthur B. Conrad, P. M. Christensen, L. H. Knapp, 
E. M. Weaver, Lt. Com. R. §. DeMott, U.S.N., R. G. Kenneson, A. H. d’Arcambal, Ernest Bancroft. Absent when picture was taken: 
L. M. Bingham of the MAC staff. 
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sons who have never been able to get 
paid employment, some of whom never 
anticipated earning a living, have been 
taken into war plants, assigned impor- 
tant tasks and trained to a high pro- 
ficiency. 

The record shows that some factories 
have given this subject more attention 
than others. At any rate, the more the 
field has been probed, the greater is 
the number of skills that have been 
found. Persons deprived of one sense 
are quite likely to have others more 
acutely developed. The blind can hear 
better than normal persons and have a 
more delicate and accurate sense of 
touch. The deaf have unexpected 
capabilities. 

It is gratifying to know that these 
discoveries are being made and that 
the services of handicapped persons are 
being more widely utilized. 


x wk * 


THE CHARLES PARKER COM- 
PANY and the Bradley and Hubbard 
Division, Meriden, have published a 
unique booklet depicting the history 
of the firm from its inception in 1832 
to the present time. 

From a tiny one story building, 
whose power plant consisted of a blind 
horse hitched to a pole sweep, to a 
modern plant covering seven acres is 
the saga of one of Connecticut’s lead- 
ing manufacturing concerns. 

Among the interesting illustrations 
is a wood cut of a coffee mill, the 
patent for which was issued in 1833 
and signed by Andrew Jackson. This 
coffee mill together with spice mills, 
corn mills, sewing machines and the 
Parker Pioneer Gun and other products 
manufactured by the company went 
westward with the pioneers who 
settled America. 

After more than a century of serv- 
ice and leadership in its field, the 
Charles Parker Company and _ the 
Bradley and Hubbard Division march 
hand in hand today with fellow manu- 
facturers in writing a new and bril- 
liant chapter of American industrial 
history. 

Wilbur F. Parker is the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors and Charles 
S. Parker is the President. 


xk * 


CAPTAIN NELSON W. PICKER- 
ING, USNR, has been ordered to re- 
port for active duty in the United 
States Navy on February 1, and ac- 
cordingly has resigned as President of 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., of 





NELSON W. PICKERING 


Ansonia, Connecticut and Buffalo, 
New York. Captain Pickering has been 
assigned to duty as Commander of 
U. S. Navy Section Base at New Lon- 
don and commander of local defense 
forces in that area. After his gradu- 
ation from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1908, Captain Pickering 
served for fifteen years in the Navy. 

In 1919 he resigned from the Navy 
and started work in the Roll Depart- 
ment of Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company, becoming, _ successively, 
assistant manager and manager of that 
department. In February, 1930, he 
was elected President of Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Company, Inc., with execu- 
tive direction of the company’s three 
plants at Ansonia and Derby, Con- 
necticut, and Buffalo, New York. 

After coming to Ansonia, Captain 
Pickering took an active interest in the 
industrial and civic life of the com- 
munity. 

He has been active in trade associ- 
ations, having served two terms as 
president of the National Metal Trades 
Association, also as vice-president and 
director and on committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut. 


x ¥ ¥ 


UPON THE INVITATION of 
General Somervell, Chief, Services of 
Supply, President Alfred C. Fuller has 
recently accepted membership on the 
new Purchase Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee organized in the War Depart- 
ment. 

The committee, which met for the 
first time early in February, was created 
to assist the Army’s Purchase Division 
by developing policies and procedures 
for the placing of supplies and equip- 
ment orders and to keep a constant 
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check on procurement operations to 
see that orders are placed properly and 
efficiently. It is expected that the com- 
mittee will meet twice each month in 
Washington for a full day’s session. 
As one War Department spokesman 
described the committee’s functions, 
““We want and need the point of view 
of the business man in doing business 
with business men.” 

Among the eleven civilian executives 
serving on the committee with Mr. 
Fuller are: John U. Barr, Federal Fibre 
Mills, New Orleans; C. U. Bay, A. M. 
Kidder and Company, New York; Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, director of re- 
search, Graduate School of Business 


Administration, Harvard; Huntington 
B. Crouse, Crouse-Hinds Corporation, 
Syracuse; and W. B. Foster, Pressed 
and Welded Steel Products Company, 
Brooklyn. 


x** 


OUT OF A TOTAL of 36 female 
employees now working at the A. M. 
Starr Net Company, 11 are grand- 
mothers, or a total of slightly over 
30%. Commenting on the quality of 
their work an official of the company 
stated: ““We think we can honestly say 
that these eleven grandmothers are 
almost without exception among our 





TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


Congressional Inquiry into Rate 
Making Methods:—Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, proposes to in- 
troduce a bill providing for Congres- 
sional investigation into the methods 
employed by railroads and motor car- 
riers in fixing rates. This legislation is 
the outgrowth of an investigation by 
the Department of Justice into the 
rate-fixing practices of tariff associ- 
ations, rate bureaus, etc. The Justice 
Department suspended its inquiry at 
the request of O.D.T. and the War 
and Navy Departments. 


xk *& 


Luxury Type Cars to be Con- 
verted:—According to the Office of 
Defense Transportation, nearly 800 
railroad lounge, club, observation and 
parlor or chair cars have been con- 
verted, or are scheduled for conver- 
sion, by the railroads and the Pullman 
Company into coaches and three-tier 
troop sleeping cars. Because of wartime 
restrictions on critical materials, it is 
impossible for the railroads to build 
or buy new passenger cars. As Pull- 
man-type cars accommodate relatively 
few passengers, their conversion into 
coaches or troop sleepers will stretch 
existing equipment to meet unprece- 
dented military and civilian demands 
for passenger service. According to 
estimates made by the railroads, con- 





version now completed or in progress 
will add 35,000 seats and a large num- 
ber of sleeping accommodations to the 
passenger-carrying capacity of the 
railroads. 


xk 


Routing of Transcontinental Traf- 
fic:—Service Order No. 99 was issued 
on February 3 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to become effective 
immediately. This covers the appoint- 
ment of W. F. Kirk of Chicago as the 
Commission’s agent to divert or re- 
route transcontinental carload freight 
over the line of any railroad whenever 
he feels such action is necessary to 
relieve congestion, regardless of the 
routing shown on the bill of lading 
designated by either the shipper or the 
carrier. Diversion is to be made by 
Agent Kirk either at the point of 
origin or as soon as possible after the 
shipment has left the point of origin. 


xk * 


General Transportation Order T-1 
Issued by W.P.B.:—The War Pro- 
duction Board has issued General 
Transportation Order T-1, which is 
designed to eliminate excessive hauling 
and transportation of less essential 
materials. Although it relates only to 
steel tank cars and steel tank trucks, it 
sets up the framework by which any 
type of shipment can be regulated as 
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more satisfactory employees.” The 
same official suggested that such facts 
may “show that there is an employee 
reserve among grandmothers which has 
not yet been tapped.” 


xk 


THE BIGELOW COMPANY, 
manufacturers of water tube and fire 
tube steam boilers has recently been 
added to the list of “Minute Men” flag 
winners, having enrolled more than 
90% of the company’s workers as 


regular purchasers of United States 
War Bonds. 


the need arises. This is the first of a 
new series of orders covering trans- 
portation. 


x* 


Country Divided into Nine Trans- 
portation Zones: — Announcement 
has been made by the Chief of Trans- 
portation of the War Department that 
its field organization has been divided 
into nine transportation zones. Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
are included in Zone 1 with Col. Mar- 
cel Garsaud as the Zone Transportation 
Commander. Communications should 
be addressed to: Zone Transportation 
Officer, U. §. Army Ist Zone, 80 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Zone Transportation Officer is 
the field representative of the War De- 
partment’s Chief of Transportation, 
exercising general supervision over all 
transportation matters within his zone 
not included within the authority and 
responsibility of defense commands, 
service commands, port commanders 
or installations not under command of 
the Chief of Transportation. He is in 
a position to assist and counsel on all 
transportation matters pertaining to 
the transportation corps as all divisions 
including Rail, Highway, Traffic Con- 
trol, Transit Storage and Supply are 
represented in each of the nine zones. 


eee 
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A NEW SQUEEZE is about to start 
for men of draft age arising from the 
need to find 3,600,000 additional 
workers for war industries and 4,200,- 
000 additional men for the armed 
forces. 

With the supply of available men 
dwindling, all physically fit single 
men, 18 to 38 years of age and not 
classified as “necessary men” will soon 
be in military service. Married men are 
already being drafted. Great numbers 
of families will be broken up and many 
workers will be forced to seek jobs in 
new localities while employers face in- 
creasingly severe manpower problems. 

Beginning April 1, all men of mili- 
tary age, 18 to 38, either will begin 
leaving jobs classed as “non-essential” 
for work in industries classified as 
“essential to the war effort” or lose 
the right to claim deferment from mili- 
tary service. This new policy of “work 
or fight” applies to married men with 
children and dependency ceases to be 
2 basis for deferment. The job a per- 
son holds becomes the determining 
factor. 

The employer must ascertain 
whether his activity is one that is 
classed as non-deferable and if so he 
must use employees out of the draft 
ages or women. Most married men 
without children will be called in 1943 
unless deferred for occupational rea- 
sons or can prove that induction or 
change of job will work “undue hard- 
ship” upon their families. 
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Married men with children may be 
forced to obtain work in essential in- 
dustries or face a call to the armed 
forces. Only one in six in this cate- 
gory face this possibility if past stand- 
ards apply. The purpose of these draft 
regulations is to drive men with chil- 
dren into jobs essential to the war 
effort. 


Men working at non-essential jobs 
in essential industries face the call to 
service unless they transfer to essential 
jobs. Men aged 38 to 44, who were 
subject to the draft not so long ago, 
can still be drafted if regulations are 
changed. However at present these 
men are free to work in non-essential 
jobs. 


The non-deferrable men will be ex- 
pected generally to seek jobs through 
the United States Employment Service, 
which knows of demands for men with 
particular skills. The worker is free to 
choose among jobs for which he is 
qualified but may have to go to work 
at a wage lower than his present one. 
If he can find a job in another city, he 
may not be encouraged to take it if 
that city is already crowded. The new 
draft rules do not contemplate broad 
shifting of workers from city to city. 


As a result of this, cities with little 
or no industry, such as Washington, 
will tend to provide a larger proportion 
of men for the armed forces than in- 
dustrial cities, such as Detroit, where 
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“Our 11th year of leadership” 


occupations classed as essential are rela- 
tively large. 


Use of pressure afforded by this ma- 
chinery, plus the appeal to women 
workers, should provide military serv- 
ices and war industries with the nearly 
8,000,000 men they need in 1943. 


x ke * 


FOLLOWING MANPOWER 
CHIEF Paul V. McNutt’s warning to 
non-essential workers to prepare to 
enter war work or shoulder a gun, 
William G. Ennis, United States Em- 
ployment Service Director, urged 
workers not to leave their present jobs 
until war work had been definitely 
secured. He advised workers to regis- 
ter immediately with the United 
States Employment Service for war 
work but stated that wholesale resig- 
nations at this time would complicate 
the situation and create unnecessary 
unemployment and chaos among both 
essential and non-essential industries. 

Mr. McNutt’s directive and Gov- 
ernor Baldwin’s plea for women to 
register for war work with the USES 
brought many new applicants for war 


work to USES offices. 


Sidney E. Cornelius, executive secre- 
tary of the Hartford County Manu- 
facturers Association, stated that the 
need for workers in local war indus- 
tries is great and saw the order as a 
means of filling industrial labor needs. 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, 


WOODWORK 


C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





WAR WORKERS in at least 32 areas 
in the nation, including four in Con- 
necticut, appear likely to be frozen to 
their jobs for the duration—barring 
the draft for military service. (Associ- 
ation members see detailed explanation 
in General Bulletin No. 976, dated 
February 9, 1943.) 


War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt has ordered a system of 
labor priorities set up where labor 
shortages are acute. The order is the 
most important he has issued to com- 
bat labor shortages and turnover. 


Another problem facing the admin- 
istration is the question of wage raise 
demands by a quarter million railroad 
workers and thousands of soft coal 
miners. The granting of a $2 a day 
wage increase demanded by the soft 
coal miners might imperil the so-called 
Little Steel formula. One leak in the 
dam might start a whole flood of 
demands from other workers whose 
wages now conform to the formula. 

‘The position of the mine workers 
and the railroad brotherhoods is that 
the Little Steel formula is outmoded 
because of the rise in living costs. 

Alfred C. Fuller, president of the 
MAC, takes issue with Mr. McNutt 
over the labor situation in this state 
saying that there is no evidence to 
support McNutt’s contention that a 
labor crisis exists here at this time. 


x kK 


PRATT & WHITNEY Division of 
United Aircraft has drafted the lowly 
banana box of the Central American 
fruit trade to conserve steel for war 
production. It has developed wooden 
trays as substitutes for steel trays. 
The wooden trays are lighter for 
women to handle, easier to clean and 
have proved durable in use. 

The new trays have metal bound 
wooden sides and ends with metal but- 
tons which allow them to be stacked 
without slipping. Hinged metal handles 
and wooden or corrugated cardboard 
partitions complete the design. P & W 
Aircraft engineers have also developed 
wooden containers for use in shipping 
parts. 


xk & 


IN A LETTER sent to manufacturers 
through Regina §S. Cotter, executive 
director of county industrial salvage 
committees, Frank T. Johnson, indus- 


MORE PRODUCTION FROM TRAINED EXPERTS... 


Experience and perfected facilities make it 
possible for us to furnish effective and experi- 


enced men who can immediately contribute to 
your production program. 


to render aid. 


trial salvage manager for the Hartford 
district, reports that Connecticut fell 
37,048 tons short of its quota in metal 
scrap for the six months period ending 
December 31, 1942. 

He stated that while no steel fur- 
naces were idle at the present time be- 
cause of the lack of scrap, the scrap 
steel pile is dwindling and will last 
but a few weeks. With much of our 
production going overseas, where the 
resultant scrap is not available, greater 
quantities are going to be needed in 
1943. 


x k * 


E. G. GABRIELSON, chairman, em- 
ployes’ war savings bond committee, 
Bristol Co., announced that the total 
of bonds purchased by employes in the 
past year is 11,065. This represents an 
average of one bond sold every 13 
minutes of the working day, six days 
a week for the entire year. 

During January 98.4 percent of 
Bristol employes participated in the 
allotment plan, says Mr. Gabrielson. 
An over-all allotment percentage of 
better than 10 percent has been main- 
tained since October, 1942. 


x wk * 


WAR INDUSTRIES in Hartford 
County are losing an average of 335,- 
000 manhours weekly because of ab- 
senteeism alone, says Sidney E. Cor- 
nelius, secretary-manager, Manufac- 
turers Association of Hartford County. 

These figures represent a 6.2 per- 
cent over-all manhour loss and are 
based on a recent survey of 81 leading 
war plants in the county, according 
to Mr. Cornelius. The percentage of 
loss through absenteeism in some plants 
runs as high as 16 percent, he says, 
with the majority, however, in the 5 
to 8 percent class. 


If you are in need of expert personnel in your 
engineering, manufacturing, production or 
accounting departments we are in a position 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL REGISTRY 


R. H. Winstow, Director 


36 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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M. P. Moran, Associate 
Phone 2-5203 
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AN ENVIABLE SAFETY RECORD 


By FRANCIS S. MURPHY, General Manager, The Hartford Times 


MPLOYEES of The Hartford 

Times have proven that lost time 

accidents can be greatly reduced 
and even eliminated over long periods 
of time by a concerted, continual 
effort to eliminate accident hazards as 
they are detected. 

We organized a Safety Council in 
our plant eleven years ago at a time 
when the frequency of accidents ran 
as high as 12 to 16 per month. 

The success of the effort of this 
Council is proven in the fact that dur- 
ing a three year period from 1936 to 
1938 not a single lost time accident 
occurred and the record of “no lost 
time accidents” in the various depart- 
ments as of December 14, 1942 is as 
follows: 


Business Office 1,414 days 
Composing Room 404 days 
Editorial Room 637 days 
Engraving Room 4,110 days 
Jop Department 4,110 days 
Mailing Room 3,843 days 
Press Room 557 days 
Stereo Room 2,643 days 


It was our conviction that some- 
thing should and could be done to 
reduce the alarming frequency of acci- 
dents. A Council was made up of heads 
of departments and Mr. E. H. Casa- 
vant, representing the 7tna Casualty 
Company, was brought into the con- 
ference with us. Monthly meetings 
have been held ever since and these 
have been attended by Mr. Casavant. 
His advice and suggestions have been 
invaluable. 

Our campaign was put on primarily 
for humanitarian reasons to benefit 
employees. A survey of what has been 
done since then shows that the objec- 
tive has been accomplished and much 
more. The safety program wrought a 
far-reaching change in the organiza- 
tion. Previously it had been the policy, 
as accidents occurred, to take measures 
to correct conditions. But there was 
lacking a comprehensive study of 
safety measures throughout the me- 
chanical and office department of the 
plant. 

The Council studied the layout of 
the plant, eliminated hazards, installed 
better guards on machines, illuminated 
dark stairways, painted dark steps 
white, repaired equipment and took 
drastic action where an accident risk 





FRANCIS S. MURPHY 


appeared. In fact, safety consciousness 
increased to a degree where it wasn’t 
unusual to see one employee calling 
down another for carelessness in run- 
ning a saw or other piece of equipment 
that might cause injury. 

At each Safety Council meeting a 
report on conditions revealed by a 
plant inspection is read by an inspec- 
tor-employee. The inspector-employee 
is changed monthly to furnish a fresh 
viewpoint on safety conditions. One 
month he may be the editor, the next 
month the office boy. His report is 
read, commented upon, and each item 
is discussed to determine whether 
constitutes a hazard. If it is pro- 
nounced a hazard, the head of the 
department involved is instructed to 
remove it. Also at each meeting the 
subjects of past discussions are re- 
viewed, to insure that no pending 
questions are allowed to slide. The 
Council’s monthly Safety Bulletin is 
distributed and read by all employees. 
An accident is investigated immedi- 
ately by a small committee, and fully 
discussed at the next Council meeting. 
The Council also carries on planned 
education in safety, each month seeing 
a different accident angle being fea- 
tured among employees, such as falls, 
materials, clothes and equipment. 

Interest in safety spread from the 
executives on the Council to the rank 
and file of employees. The education 
also resulted in the placing of sugges- 
tion boxes throughout the plant, in 
which any employee may drop a sug- 
gestion for greater safety. Cash prizes 
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are given for the best practical sug- 
gestions each month. 

in addition to eliminating suffering 
by reduction of accidents, The “Times” 
finds that this safety education has 
gone forward to the accompaniment 
of a steady reduction in its compensa- 
tion insurance policy rates in the face 
of increased man-hour exposure. Our 
exposure is now 780,000 man-hours a 
year, an increase of 26% since 1931 
when the program was launched. Em- 
ployees now number about 400, in- 
cluding those in the broadcasting 
division. 

The management of a plant cannot 
delegate its interest to others. It must 
maintain a keen interest in the con- 
tinual effort to keep the personnel of 
the entire plant safety conscious. In 
these days when manpower is so vital 
in building up the war power, it seems 
almost criminal to allow hazards to 
exist anywhere for the want of intelli- 
gent efforts toward elimination. 





ARMY-NAVY “E’ AWARDS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 


Commenting on the significance of 
the “E” at ceremonies which marked 
the giving of the flag and pins to 
Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., New 
Haven saw manufacturers, Governor 
Baldwin stated that only 1.5% of the 
concerns in the country, eligible for 
the award, had won it. 

Commander S. J. Singer, U. S. N. R. 
presented the flag and spoke at length 
of the capacity of the American people 
in combating the “German realities 
of infantry, cavalry and artillery” be- 
cause the brave men in the battle- 
line “have what it and 
spirit and unswerving devotion to 
duty. And you here on the production 
line, you men and women of the Henry 
G. Thompson Company who have 
earned the high honor of the Army- 
Navy ‘E’, also have what it takes,” the 
commander said in speaking of the 
conversions of machinery and the regu- 
lar work of the employes. 

After the presentation of the flag 
had been made by Commander Singer, 








Daniel Northrup, president of the 
Henry G. Thompson and Son Com- 
pany, accepted the award by expressing 
the justified pride of the employes and 
by telling of their industriousness. 

“Back in 1939 when England was 
deprived of her supply of band saws 
—and tanks and planes and guns just 
cannot even be started without the 
use of band saws—the Thompson or- 
ganization responded to the urgent 
appeal for these saws by tremendously 
increasing their production almost 
overnight,” Mr. Northrup said. “With 
three shifts and sometimes four, pro- 
duction increased to such a degree that 
every 20 days our volume equalled the 
production for the entire year 1938. 
During all this period, our factory was 
closed only eight days—Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in each year.” 

Major Alvin E. Foss, Service Com- 
mand, Security District No. 7, pre- 
sented token “E” pins. Others who 
spoke included Major Ranulf Comp- 
ton, 3rd District Congressman; Mayor 
John W. Murphy of New Haven and 
Judge Carroll C. Hincks who presided 


as master of ceremonies. 


Whitney-Blake Company 


Another recent recipient of the ““E” 
is The Whitney-Blake Company, New 
Haven manufacturers of telephone and 
sound amplification wires, cords and 
cord sets. Over 1,400 workers, friends, 
state, city and town officials witnessed 
the ceremonies held January 9. Sen- 
ator C. Raymond Brock was master of 
ceremonies and pointed out in his open- 
ing remarks that the “E” is given only 
“when good regulations are shown to 
have existed between management and 
labor, when it is shown that the com- 
pany is capable of meeting its war 
schedule, and when it is shown that 
new and more efficient methods of 
production are studied and utilized in 
the war effort.” Governor Baldwin and 
Mayor Murphy were other prominent 
civilian speakers. 

The presentation of the Army-Navy 
award was made by Major Kenneth D. 
Johnson of the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps to Frank Swayze, president of 
the Whitney-Blake Co. Major Johnson 
in his presentation address praised 
workers and officials of the company 
for attaining a record which warranted 
receipt of the award. 

The “E” insignia was presented to 
employe representatives by Lieut. John 
D. Lodge, U. S. N. R., who in his re- 
marks, called upon workers for an 
even greater effort to increase pro- 
duction. 





“RES JUDICATA” 


CLOSED SHOP HELD INVALID 
—In one of the most unusual decisions 
rendered in the past few years, a Flor- 
ida Circuit Court ruled in the case 
of Florida vs. Moore Pipe and Sprin- 
kler Company that a closed shop con- 
tract with a union was ultra vires the 
corporation, and therefore such con- 
tract provision was subject to a pro- 
hibitive mandatory injunction. 

This constitutes one method by 
which the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, which sanctions 
such a contract, may be avoided. 

The decision apparently was based 
on the theory that the company and 
the union had entered into a conspiracy 
and that the contract was brought 
about by unlawful means in view of 
the present war emergency. In other 
words, under the circumstances, this 
contract was contrary to public pol- 
icy and the court did admit that some 
closed shop provisions would be legal. 


x kk 
STATE LEGISLATION—One of 


the more important Association bills 
is One pertaining to unemployment 
compensation, H. B. 294, and is de- 
signed to protect the solvency of the 
unemployment compensation fund in 
times of large scale unemployment. 
The present law freezes the contribu- 
tion rate and the benefit rate for a 
period of fifteen months at levels 
depending on the size of the fund at 
the end of the calendar year. It is 
quite foreseeable that during that fif- 
teen-month period, were no adjust- 
ment in contribution and benefit rates 
to be made, the fund could very sub- 
stantially be dissipated if many per- 
sons were drawing benefits. 

For this reason, it was thought ad- 
visable to plug up such a loophole by 
basing the contribution and benefit 
rates on the size of the fund at the 
end of each contribution period. Con- 
sequently, as the bill is now drawn, 
if the fund fell below 2% of the pre- 
ceding three-year payroll, which would 
approximate $69,000,000 at this time, 
the contribution rate would automati- 
cally increase and the benefit rate 
automatically decrease for a minimum 
of two calendar quarters, and would 
result during the eighteen-week maxi- 
mum period for drawing benefits in 
an increase in contributions to the 
amount of approximately $7,000,000 
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and a decrease in benefits paid of ap- 
proximately $26,000,000. Thus, over 
an eighteen-week period, there would 
be a saving of $33,000,000 which 
would have a large effect in retarding 
any threat of insolvency. 

The Association has also sponsored 
legislation to protect corporations 
from the present provisions of the state 
corporation tax law which do not make 
any allowance for refunds. Such a 
right to claim refunds within a period 
of time seems highly desirable from 
the standpoint of the effects of re- 
negotiation. This is particularly true 
in the absence of any state policy 
which at this time has not been for- 
mulated in contrast to the policy of 
the Internal Revenue Department to 
allow amounts recovered as excessive 
profits to be deducted from the gross 
income for income tax purposes. 


x kk 
WAGE STABILIZATION — The 


present operation of the wage stabili- 
zation program has resulted in a very 
serious impediment to the betterment 
of employer-employee relations. This 
has been due to the failure of the War 
Labor Board to provide for any de- 
centralization in respect to the author- 
ity over the granting of voluntary 
wage adjustments. Due to the fact 
that the sole authority to give approval 
to such adjustments is attempting to 
handle cases from all over New Eng- 
land, this has resulted in a very serious 
administrative bottleneck. At the pres- 
ent time the average time lag between 
the date of application and approval 
or rejection is between four and six 
weeks. 


x kk 


ANOTHER INFLATIONARY 
THREAT—At the present time the 
average amount either deducted or 
taken away from the wage earner’s pay 
envelope approximates 35%, produced 
by the 6% normal, 13% surtax, 5% 
victory tax, 1% old age tax and 10% 
deducted for bonds. If the administra- 
tion adopts some modified version of 
the Ruml Plan with a consequent in- 
crease in the withholding tax, it is 
quite probable that the above amount 
might rise to 45% or 50%. With this 
development, there is no question but 
that the “Little Steel” formula will be 
raised to as high as 25%. 








MANPOWER 


(Continued from page 13) 


Colonel Charron, Regional WMC 
Director Smith and State Selective 
Service Director Robinson emphasized 
the need for companies having 100 or 
more employees and 75% or more war 
work to make up Manning Tables and 
Replacement Schedules (more properly 
called withdrawal schedules) if they 
would discover the best solution to 
their production and manpower prob- 
lems. The Replacement Schedule, it 
was pointed out, is a contract between 
State Selective Service and any given 
company whereby the former offers 
its assistance in deferring certain key 
men in return for a list of men who 
may be withdrawn from that com- 
pany at certain specified times for al- 
location to the armed forces. 


It was also explained that all com- 
panies in the war effort who had less 
than 100 employees or 75% volume of 
war work should prepaie a Replace- 
ment Schedule and present it as soon 
as possible to State Selective Service 
for approval and assignment of an 
acceptance number. Once an accept- 
ance number is assigned to a company 
it should have a rubber stamp made 
including this number and other word- 
ing prescribed by Selective Service, 
which would be used to stamp the 
back of new deferment forms (42A) 
to be filed with local draft boards. On 
seeing the official stamp with accept- 
ance number and date of withdrawal 
on deferment forms, local boards are 
expected to withhold induction until 
the time mentioned as agreed upon by 
State Selective Service. Should the local 
board fail the 
State Selective Service is committed to 
appeal the case to the highest author- 
ity, upon request of the affected com- 
pany. 


to respect contract, 


Among the many questions asked of 
the panel including the chief speak- 
ers and Major William P. Averill, 
Chief Manpower Division, Selective 
Service, Major Vernon E. Morehouse, 
Classification Section, Selective Service, 
Lieutenant William P. Pape, Coordi- 
nator, Classified Section, and Lieute- 
nant Colonel George R. Sturges, Exec- 
utive Officer and Deputy Director 
Selective Service, were 





Q. Who is eligible for Manning 
Tables and Replacement Schedules? 
(Answered in previous paragraph.) 


Q. What percentage of my help 
must I give up each month if I sign 
up for Manning Tables or submit a 
Replacement Schedule? 


A. There is no definite percentage. 
It varies in every case depending upon 
the relative need for the product and 
ability of the company to fulfill its 
production commitments after giving 
up the maximum number to the armed 
forces. Company gets better “break” 
by use of Replacement Schedule. 


Q. How about protection for new 
hirings under Replacement Schedule? 

A. There can be no amendments to 
Replacement Schedule for six months 
after acceptance. New hirings can only 
be protected by filing regular defer- 
ment forms until they can be tied in 
to the second replacement schedule at 
the end of any six months’ period. 

Q. What is a married man under 
draft law? 

A. Within the meaning of the Selec- 
tive Service Act a married man is one 
who was married prior to September 
16, 1940 or before his induction could 
be considered imminent. 

Due to the absence of President 
Fuller in Washington, Edward Ingra- 
ham, Vice President of the Associ- 
ation, presided at the New London 
meeting and Alpheus Winter, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Bridgeport 
Manufacturers Association, at the 
Bridgeport meeting. 

Commenting on the effectiveness of 
the meetings, State Dirctor Robinson 
wrote Mr. Fuller on February 18 as 
follows: 

“I want to thank you and the 
Manufacturers Association for the 
part that you played in making 
the four regional meetings the 
success that they were. Mr. Joseph 
A. Smith, Regional Director of 
the War Manpower Commission, 
and Lt. Col. Roy C. Charron, 
Regional Field Officer, were deeply 
pleased with the results. 

“I feel certain that these meet- 
ings will bring about a better co- 
operation and understanding be- 
tween industry and the Selective 
Service System, and I know they 
would not have been as success- 
ful as they were, if it had_not 
been for your whole-hearted co- 
operation.” 


[23] 
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QUALITY 
PERSISTS 


IT STAYS on the level of our 
all-time high in strength of ma- 
terial, thoroughness of heat-treat- 
ing, accuracy of threading. Not 
one characteristic of Allen screws 


has changed except for the better. 


Production-gains have all been 
scored by improved manufacturing 
processes; not in a single case by 


cheapening the product. 


Step-by-step inspection stand- 
ards have been more intensively 
applied, not less. So that every- 
thing “Allens” have had they have 
NOW. And every quality that’s 


won your preference will continue 


to hold it. 


Order only through your local Allen 
Distributor—the man who gets you 
the goods to the LIMIT of the supply! 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 








By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


RECENTLY in reporting on the 
Administration to the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Deputy Administrator 
Phillip Young gave the following fig- 
ures which clearly indicate to exporters 
the importance of the policies being 
followed by this Administration. 


Lend-Lease 


In discussing the effect of Lend- 
Lease on commercial trade, he brought 
out, that for 9 months of 1942, ex- 
cluding military goods, Lend-Lease ex- 
ports amounted to 50% of total 
exports. For India, Lend-Lease ac- 
counted for 61% of total exports; 
United Kingdom 91%; British Africa 
31%, Australia and New Zealand 
63%; Russia 68%; China 60% and 
British West Indies and Canada 2%. 

By commodities, Lend-Lease ac- 
counted for 79% of the exports of 
food stuffs and agricultural products; 
40°% of machinery and tools; 54% 
of iron and steel products; 40% of 
fuel; 62% of non-ferrous metals; 
25% of miscellaneous lines and 25% 
of all other categories. 

Mr. Young brought out that in 1942 
compared with 1937 there were losses 
in the exportation to the United King- 
dom of leathers, grains, canned fruits, 
electric motors, textiles, sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters and other lines in 
comparison to 1937 even though Lend- 
Lease was either not in those fields or 
only to a normal extent. However, 
the following important lines were in 
a better position in 1942 on exports 
to the United Kingdom than in 1937: 
Wood Veneers, Castings and Forgings, 
Tubular Steel Products, Tools, Diesel 
Engines, Machine Tools, Motorcycles. 

Mr. Young did, however, make sev- 
eral reassuring statements to the Asso- 
ciation. They were “Lend-Lease be- 
lieves that the national interest calls 
for the maintenance of private trade 


channels; Lend-Lease is attempting to’ 


adjust its operations so as to cause as 





little damage to export trade as pos- 
sible; as a first step trade names and 
brands are being permitted in Lend- 
Lease requisitions. 

It is sincerely hoped that the indi- 
cated policies will continue to be in 
effect, 


xk *& 


THE FOLLOWING article was pre- 
pared by Edgar H. Long, forty years 
an exporter and a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Foreign Trade Committee. 
For those who are harassed by the 
handicaps imposed on foreign trade, he 
counsels sound thinking, planning and 
hope for the “tomorrow”. 

Today, many exporters are in a 
similar position to the captain of a 
vessel on her beam-ends, not knowing 
whether she is going to founder and 
wondering if the heroic action of the 
entire crew will ultimately save the 
ship. 

The bad weather elements, certifi- 
cates of necessity, export licenses, 
priorities, lack of shipping and more 
often than not, lack of goods, have 
already thrown many an export de- 
partment on its beam-ends, and to 
right it, much patience, constructive 
planning and conscientious work will 
be necessary. 

Steering a ship under sail is a fine 
art, requiring a trained yet indescrib- 
able sense, which in the skilled expo- 
nent becomes an instinct. And the 
bigger the ship, the more difficult she 
is to steer as a general rule. So with 
export, especially in these war times, 
when good helmsmanship is a_ vital 
necessity. 

Today, many an exporter has no 
goods due to lack of materials or to 
Government demand. While we all 
know that it is unprofitable to sail a 
vessel in ballast, yet, if the ultimate 
result is a cargo, then it would be the 
height of folly to send the vessel to 
the shipbreaker. 
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Instead of feeling “sunk” by our 
many besetting handicaps, exporters 
can maintain a mood of hope and 
faith. Everybody admits that things 
are bad, but fear is not broadcast from 
the housetops. These are times for 
courage, hard thinking and enthusiasm, 
especially the latter, which is the driv- 
ing force in all business progress. 

The regular writing of letters and 
forwarding by airmail to friends 
abroad, letters of simplicity, dignity, 
disarming frankness and geniality, will 
greatly enhance GOOD-WILL and 
pay dividends. 

Business men and good management 
represent the ultimate strength of the 
United States of America. We can all 
be men of fighting blood if we will, 
men who regard difficulties as chal- 
lenges to ability. We are all endowed 
with “heart, brawn and muscle,” with 
which to build in the future a better 
export edifice than ever we built be- 
fore—yes, even though we have to 
wade right in and build it from the 
ruins. 

After all, the best thing in life is 
the fact that it has a “tomorrow”— 
new chances, new opportunities, new 


hopes. 
x we 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION 
of the Foreign Trade Committee, 
President Fuller of the Association 
addressed the following letter to the 
members of the House Sub-Committee 
on Commerce Appropriations, and to 
the Connecticut delegation in Wash- 
ington. Many similar letters have been 
written top executives throughout the 
state opposing the discontinuance of 
the regional offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 

“The manufacturers of Connecticut 
are very much disturbed as a result of 
the action taken by the Budget Com- 
mittee in deleting from the proposed 
1943-1944 budget, funds necessary to 
continue the regional offices of the 
Department of Commerce. Business- 
men have come to regard these offices 
as a federal government local contact 
where it is possible to obtain personal 
service by trained personnel. 

“The regional offices have been par- 
ticularly helpful during these con- 
fused times with their many attending 
regulations. The regional offices have 
been particularly helpful in acting as 
a liaison between all the new agencies 
and the businessman who is familiar 
with the personnel of the Department 
of Commerce. If these offices are dis- 
continued, he will not know to whom 
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he may turn for an overall picture of 
one department’s relation with another 
or where he may obtain information 
concerning the many conflicting regu- 
lations. 

“The regional offices have been help- 
ful to Connecticut industry in supply- 
ing information on: the blacklist, ex- 
port control, tariffs, reciprocal trade 
agreements, the freezing of foreign 
foreign asets, import order M-63, im- 
port and export quotas in effect abroad, 
sales and credit information concerning 
agents overseas, and many _ other 
services. 

“These offices are sorely needed now, 
but in the period of readjustment that 
will follow the cessation of hostilities, 
they will be all the more important in 
developing world trade for American 
industry. 

“This Association represents practi- 
cally every manufacturer in the State, 
both large and small. The names of 
many companies in Connecticut are 
known throughout the world. On be- 
half of Connecticut industry we sin- 
cerely urge you to insert into the 
budget a fund sufficient to carry on 
the excellent work being done by the 
Department of Commerce through its 
regional offices.” 





RELIEF FROM 
EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


(Continued from page 5) 


coincide at all with the base period. 
Another example is the building in- 
dustry. 

Frequently industries, particularly 
the textile industry, do not go in regu- 
lar cycles at all but have intermittent 
peaks due to fashion or other acciden- 
tal combinations of events. Another 
example of such an industry is the 
canning industry where profit depends 
not only in the price of canned foods 
and the demand for the same, but also 
on whether or not the climate was 
favorable for the production of a large 
amount of goods to be canned in a 
given year. 

Suppose a business supplied a resort 
area and public taste during the years 
1936-1939 ran away from that area to 
some other area, but later swung 
back, the readjustment will be per- 
mitted. 

If during 1936-1939, or immedi- 
ately before that time, your business 





changed its character, or if before 
January, 1940, it was committed to a 
course of conduct (evidenced by con- 
tract, expenditure of funds, etc.) 
which resulted in a change of business, 
then you may be permitted to shift 
back the change and reconstruct your 
income as if the shift had been made 
at an earlier time. For instance, an or- 
ganization which until 1934 manufac- 
tured one type of textile, or sold one 
kind of tractor, and then shifted to 
another kind of textile, or another 
kind of tractor, but due to usual prob- 
lems in creating a market, did not real- 
ize normal earnings on the new product 
until 1938, then it would be permitted 
to push forward, hypothetically, the 
income of this new business by two 
years so that normal profits would have 
begun not in 1938 but in 1936. Thus 
the average reconstructed base period 
earnings would be good for the entire 
period from 1936-1939, rather than 
just for the last two years. 


The term “change” is defined as in- 
cluding differences in the operation or 
management of business, of products 
or services, in its production or oper- 
ation capacity, or the ratio of non- 
borrowed capital to total capital, or the 
acquisition before January 1, 1940 of 
all or part of the assets of a competitor 
with the result of diminished competi- 
tion. Other examples discussed by the 
Senate were a change in sales and pro- 
duction policies begun under a new 
management which were not reflected 
in the company’s earnings until 1939. 
Also, a company which in 1936 shifted 
its coal mining operations from a sys- 
tem of handloading, under which it 
lost money, to mechanized loading. 
Also, a concern which in 1938 shifted 
its marketing methods from door to 
door sales, to dealing directly with re- 
tailers. 


Remember the change must have 
either occurred before January 1, 1940, 
or you must have been committed 
to it. 


For example, if a concern contracted 
for the erection of a new factory in 
1939 but the factory was not com- 
pleted until 1941, then the change will 
be treated as having in fact, occurred 
prior to January 1, 1940. 

In general, if during the years 1936- 
1939 your business was adversely 
affected by any cause which meant that 
these years did not represent a fair and 
normal standard of your earnings, re- 
lief is available. : 

For instance, if you commenced 
during those years a new field of ac- 
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tivity requiring a long time for the 
preparation of your product for mar- 
keting, and if you had no inventory on 
hand or available, you would have no 
sales on which to measure normal 
actual profits, but you would be per- 
mitted to show what your sales would 
have been had you commenced earlier, 
and had your stock of merchandise 
been available. An example given by 
Congress was a taxpayer organized in 
1935 to distill whiskey who could not 
age its whiskey and sell it until towards 
the end of the base period. 
Relief for Corporations Organized 
after January 1, 1940 

If you are in a business where intan- 
gible capital which the law does not 
permit, for technical reasons, to enter 
into your actual invested capital, or if 
you are in a business where little or no 
capital is necessary, it is obviously un- 
fair to tax you on the basis of this 
invested capital. Yet, as the law stands, 
apart from provisions such as these, 
the invested capital is the measure of 
your tax if you organized after Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. Under such circumstances, 
relief will be available. 

For instance, if a concern buys and 
sells practically on a consignment basis, 
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or in fact does a brokerage business, 
but cannot qualify as a Personal Serv- 
ice Corporation because it has a large 
staff of assistants, or because it has 
stockholders holding more than 30% 
of its stock who do not engage in the 
business, then relief will be given. 

If a concern started in business in 
1940 and depended largely on business 
contacts and good will, and lost money 
for two years, but then last year 
started doing very well, it would be 
permitted instead of being limited to 
invested capital, to reconstruct what 
its earnings would have been in 1936- 
1939 had its same business, same con- 


tacts, and good will been in operation 
during that period of time. 

Or, suppose your concern has very 
small invested capital because it leases 
rather than owns a large plant. In- 
vested capital would bear no real re- 
lationship to earnings and Congress 
has recognized that under those cir- 
cumstances to take away most of the 
profits over a fair return on the small 
proportion of capital used would be 
unfair and it permits a reconstruction. 


Time is of the Essence 


if you need to reconstruct your 
credit, as indicated, for the years 1940 
and 1941, you must make application 
for this relief within six months after 
the passage of the 1942 Revenue Act, 
that is, by April 21, 1943. It is very 
important to do this for two reasons. 
If you had large excess profits in 1940 
and 1941, you should apply for avail- 
able relief in order to remedy your 
unfair tax situation. If you had small 
earnings or losses in those years, it 
still is very important that you build 
up your base because if you have a 
larger base, your concern gets a larger 
credit, and even if your earnings were 
less than this credit, the deficit between 
earnings and the credit can be carried 
over. 

For example, if a concern made an 
average of $100,000 for the period 
from 1936-1941, and then made $200,- 
000 in 1942, then, if you can build up 
the base for 1936-1939 to $150,000 or 
more, this will mean that in 1940 and 
1941 you did not make as much money 
as you were entitled to make on this 


reconstructed credit and the difference 
in 1941 can be carried over to 1942 
and credited against it. However, this 
opportunity will be lost if not taken 
before April 21st of this year. 

Another reason why prompt action 
should be taken is that if you claim 
relief, at the time you file your return 
on March 15th, you can hold back 
33% of the amount of tax represented 
by your claim for relief, with the other 
67% being held in suspense, pending 
the determination of your rights. 
Whereas, if you make it at a later time, 
after you have filed your return, you 
must pay the whole tax with the hope 
of getting part of it back if you suc- 
ceed. 


Determining the Right to Relief 


Of course, on an important tax 
point such as this, a specialist is needed. 
To do a good job the tax counselor 
enlists the services of an accountant, 
attorney, and frequently an economist 
or engineer. However, the business 
man himself in the first instance can 
frequently tell whether there is a good 
possibility of relief. 

First you can ask yourself whether 
any of the circumstances outlined 
above, in fact, occurred to your know!l- 
edge in your business. 

Then you can compare roughly the 
profits in your own business, or for 
your own industry against the profits 
of business in general. Much data is 
available to assist in this. 

For example, on January 3rd, 1943 
the New York Times published a busi- 
ness graph as follows: 
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It is a relatively easy matter to ob- 
tain from your trade association a 
graph of your industry’s profits for 
the same period, and your accountant 
can prepare a graph of your own con- 
cern’s profits during this period. Did 
they follow the same proportions as the 
graph of American business in general? 
If they did not, it is a symptom indi- 
cating a good possibility of relief. 

The tax counselor would also want 
to examine all tax records or other tax 
data, accountant’s reports, the minute 
books showing the structure of your 
organization, the forms of contracts 
used with your customers, and your 
catalogues ‘of merchandise, and your 
advertisements. He would want to 
read the back issues of trade journals 
and cooperate with your trade associ- 
ation. He would want to study main- 
tenance and payroll accounts to dis- 
cover stoppages in production, and 
consult with your insurance broker to 
ascertain the occurrence of physical 
catastrophes. All these and many more 
can be presented in graph form. 

Good sources of statistical material 
are in addition to the files of trade 
journals and the records of your trade 
association, conferences with friendly 
competitors and tax practitioners, U. S. 
Tariff Commission Schedules, the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the U. S., pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce, Wesley C. Mitchell’s book on 
Business Cycles, Dun & Bradstreet’s 
Files of National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, and the U. S. Treasury 
Department’s Statistics of Income, the 
New York Stock Exchange Magazine 
for December, 1942 which analyzed 
487 listed corporations, Moody’s 
Manual, 1942 Survey of Current Busi- 
ness of the United States Department 
of Commerce, Federal Reserve Monthly 
Review of Credit and Business Con- 
ditions, and the New York Times of 
Sunday, January 3, 1943. 

The foregoing procedures may seem 
to present their problems but it would 
be foolhardy in the worst degree to 
permit opportunities created by Con- 
gress to go by default. As indicated 
before, the expense of analyzing the 
situation is usually a deductible item, 
the facts developed will give you 
a picture of the position of your busi- 
ness with relation to other members of 
the industry, and the position of your 
industry with reference to American 
business in general which will un- 
doubtedly compensate you for any dif- 
ficulty or net expense involved, and 
finally, the savings of taxes will prob- 
ably be most substantial. 





INDUSTRIAL 
DOCTORS’ 
EXGHANGE 


INDUSTRY 
AND THE “SICK COLUMN” 


The term “fifth column” has been 
tossed about by all and sundry since 
Pearl Harbor. It has come to mean any 
individual or group of individuals 
whose subversive acts are directed 
toward the hampering of our war 
effort. The broad implication of the 
term is an action which will destroy or 
hamper some part of our physical and 
mechanical war effort. Sand in gears, 
bombs in munition plants, blown fuses 
on the production line, derailed freight 
trains and fires of incendiary origin all 
form a part of the seditious plans of 
our Axis enemies. Most of us are aware 


i} 


of these dangers. Armed guards, Fed- 
eral investigators, alert factory work- 
ers and printed danger warnings have 
already done much to thwart the 
criminal purpose of this so-called “‘fifth 
column”. 


Are we sufficiently aware of an even 
more dangerous “column” in our midst 
which we can well call the “sick col- 
umn”? Those of us who have had 
psychiatric experience can well under- 
stand the psychic reaction which attends 
the explosion of a bomb or the wreck- 
ing of a freight train. The resulting 
fear and emotional upset is of physical 
origin. We are a brave race as far as 
physical fears are concerned. In most 
cases, the reaction to a subversive act 
of such origin within a plant would be 
to push the chins out farther and make 
the line produce faster! That is the 
American way! But .. ., the brave 
man’s psychic self is more vulnerable 
to attack than his physical self, and 
it takes more than the capture of a 
saboteur or the anger-stimulated tempo 
of the production line to repair the 
damages of this other innocent “col- 
umnist’’, the man with the sick mind! 
The psyche of such a man fosters fear, 
hatred, and general emotional instabil- 
ity, and these maladjustments show up 
strongly in the form of inefficiency 
and its running mate, slower produc- 
tion! 


In our armed forces, the Mental 
Hygiene Unit of the U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps is able to cure 75% of 
recruits who are found to be mentally 
unfit. This neuro-psychiatric “recon- 
ditioning” is found necessary for men 
in the armed forces even before they 
are sent into actual combat. Such ‘“‘war 
nerves” exist also in our ‘“‘army of pro- 
duction”, and the problem must be 
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met in industry in much the same man- 
ner as it is met in the armed forces. It 
is necessary for the personnel inter- 
viewer to observe and recognize symp- 
toms which may develop into serious 
problems in the productive efforts of 
the war worker. An unstable individ- 
ual, although apparently an adequate 
physical specimen, can and often does 
cause serious delays in this all-impor- 
tant effort to produce war materials. 
It would seem important that the 
personnel worker be trained or selected 
for his knowledge of this, one of our 
subversive “columnists” 

Petty grievances, foreman-worker 
personality clashes, technical job argu- 
ments, wage and hour disputes are all 
recognized as part of a normal and 
healthy administrative and productive 
personnel problem in any industry in 
a Democracy. These are some of the 





RENEGOTIATION 
OF CONTRACTS 


SUBJECT which is of very com- 
pelling interest to all manufac- 
turers who may be operating 
under either prime contracts or sub- 
contracts of any considerable amount 
is that of the renegotiation of war con- 
tracts. This practice was established 
by the Sixth Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act (Public 
Law 528—77th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion), effective April 28, 1942, which 
was later amended by the Revenue Act 
of 1942, effective October 21, 1942. 
The purpose of this Act, stated 
broadly, is to enable the War, Navy, 
and Treasury Departments to _recap- 
ture profits, arising from the produc- 
tion of war materials, which are deemed 
to be excessive. Certain broad powers 
are granted to the Secretaries of these 
departments by providing for the in- 
sertion in all prime contracts exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000.00) of what is known as a 
so-called “renegotiation clause;” by 
also providing for the renegotiation of 
contracts executed prior to April 28, 
1942, whether or not such contracts 
contained a renegotiation clause. The 
Act, as amended, also provides for re- 





liberties we are fighting to preserve. 
They are problems that every per- 
sonnel man recognizes and accepts. 
They should not be confused, however, 
with the true mental and nervous dis- 
turbances which occur both before and 
after war workers are employed. These 
disturbances may turn the ordinary 
factory dispute into a serious health 
and production problem. No one can 
dispute the effect of the increased 
tempo of war effort and the worries 
that go with all wars on the emotional 
life of the individual in the war effort. 
Fortunately, an emotionally stable in- 
dividual can and does take these worries 
in his stride. However, one man with 
a certain type of mental illness added 
to the normal war strain, could and 
would upset and influence seriously the 
minds and efforts of a whole produc- 
tive section. 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


negotiation on an over-all or inclusive 
basis wherever a contractor has two or 
more prime or subcontracts. The ma- 
chinery set up to accomplish this pur- 
pose consists of Price Adjustment 
Boards for the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission, under which are 
created various regional boards located 
in various parts of the country. 

The Law fails to define, nor have 
any of the administrative bodies either 
by ruling or otherwise, attempted to 
define what constitutes excessive prof- 
its. It should be borne in mind, there- 
fore, that the determination of exces- 
sive profits is something which is left 
to the discretion of the Price Adjust- 
ment Board. 

Although there has been, and will 
probably continue to be, some renego- 
tiation of individual contracts, the 
great majority of cases will, in all prob- 
ability, be treated on the over-all basis. 
In these cases it should be pointed out 
that there are certain definite restric- 
tions which should be kept clearly in 
mind, the observance of which may 
avoid some complications in the process 
of renegotiation. The first of these is 
that in any over-all renegotiation, all 
civilian business must be excluded 
from the operations under review. The 
determination of what constitutes 
civilian business rests upon the con- 
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The personnel worker should not 
attempt to diagnose or make final deci- 
sions when any form of suspected 
mental or nervous disorder is observed 
in the prospective or actually employed 
worker. The personnel man’s job, i 
this event, is to recognize the symp- 
toms and report them intelligently to 
the industrial physician with whom 
the final decision and disposition of 
the case should rest. With due regard 
to the responsibilities of the personnel 
worker in defense industry today, it 
would seem that any effort to prevent 
the hiring of these unfortunate and 
yet dangerous “columnists”, and any 
effort to adjust the problems of those 
already employed, would be a direct 
and vital contribution to the efficiency 
and morale of any industry engaged in 
this great war effort. 

By P. M. ANDREWS. 


tractor, and he is required to make 
such a segregation. No exact definition 
of civilian business has been promul- 
gated, but it is understood generally 
that it covers all business other than 
prime contracts or subcontracts which 
can be definitely traced to a specific 
prime contract. The contractor must 
be prepared to furnish adequate sub- 
stantiation of his computation of the 
amount of civilian business, and the 
profits applicable thereto which have 
been segregated. 

There should also be segregated 
from the operations under review for 
the purpose of renegotiation all sales 
made on prime or subcontracts which 
were completed and paid for prior to 
April 28, 1942. It is essential that both 
conditions be fulfilled, i.e., that the 
deliveries be completed and all pay- 
ments received prior to the date stated 
in order properly to support the exclu- 
sion of such sales. 

There are various intangible factors 
to which consideration is given in the 
determination of whether or not a 
profit is excessive. Among these may 
be mentioned the extent of conversion 
to war production made by the con- 
tractor; the contractor’s contribution 
to the war effort; the pooling of pat- 
ents and the granting of licenses with- 
out royalty under contractot’s patents; 
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use of contractor’s working capital; 
and the use of contractor’s credit 
for expanded facilities rather than re- 
sorting to government financing for 
that purpose; contractor’s assistance 
and cooperation in assisting other 
manufacturers. 

It will be well for any manufacturer 
who has not yet been approached upon 
the subject of renegotiation to review 
his operations with regard to the points 
raised herein. Such an accurate preview 
of the course which a renegotiation dis- 
cussion might follow, might be of 
material help in preparing an adequate 
presentation of his case. 


“Anticipating Post-War Problems” 
will be the subject of discussion at 
the March 16 meeting of Hartford 
Chapter, N.A.C.A. James L. Dohr, 
Professor of Accounting at Columbia 
University of New York, has been 
secured as the speaker for this occasion. 





HARTFORD WORKERS 
BUY FIGHTER PLANE 


(Continued from page 8) 


The local radio stations said, “Of 
course we'll help”, and they broadcast 
spot announcements explaining the 
drive, and called upon the people of 
Hartford to rally to make it a huge 
success. 

Hartford’s Mayor Spellacy got sol- 
idly behind the drive. He signed the 
Certificate of Participation, helped 
with his wise counsel, and let it be 
known throughout Greater Hartford 
that to give a fighter plane to the 
U. S. Government would be a most 
practical form of expressing the unity 
and fighting spirit of the American 
people, would help in winning the war, 
and would write a glorious page in 
the annals of the city. 

Slips asking for contributions and 
headed, “Hartford Offers YOU a 
glorious Opportunity to give the Axis 
Gangsters a DIRECT PUNCH IN 
THE JAW,” were printed for distri- 
bution to the people. These slips were 
distributed through the veterans to 
volunteer solicitors in industrial plants, 
stores, offices, etc. 

Hundreds of men and women volun- 
teered as solicitors. They were in- 
structed as to the best methods of 
approach and each solicitor was re- 
minded that the privilege of contrib- 
uting to the cost of the “CITY OF 


HARTFORD” was open to every resi- 
dent of Greater Hartford. 

In the second week of the drive, a 
“Victory House” was set up in the 
center of Hartford. It was equipped 
with a loud speaker and messages were 
broadcast to the people on the streets. 
in these broadcasts use was made of 
the phrase which stirs the hearts of 
all, “Praise the Lord! And pass the 
ammunition!” People from all walks 
of life stepped up to the booth, planked 
down their dollars, and received their 
Participation Certificates. This strik- 
ingly emphasized the fact that all we 
had to do was to fell the people of the 
drive—and they would voluntarily 
come forward and make their contri- 
butions. An old lady put $20 down 
for one son in the Army and $20 for 
one in the Navy. 

While the drive was in progress, 
plans for the presentation of the plane 
were drawn up. One of the features 
was to be the laying of a wreath on 
the plane by Mrs. Gordon Sterling, 
mother of the first Hartford boy who 
lost his life at Pearl Harbor. 

The drive ended in December. Over 
$50,000 was realized. A check for the 
cost of the plane was given to the 
Treasurer of the United States and a 
special dispensation arranged for which 
brought the “THUNDERBOLT” to 
Brainard Field for the presentation, 
where it was received by government 
officials. Then off went the “CITY OF 
HARTFORD” to be manned and 
loaded, and to be sent about its busi- 
ness—‘‘to help deal the death-blow to 
the Axis”. 

There is more glory to Hartford men 
and women in the giving of this 
mighty fighter plane than just the 
paying for it. While the plane was a 
product of the Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration in Farmingdale, Long Island, 
Connecticut workers helped in the 
building. Many of the machine tools 
for making it were turned out at Pratt 
& Whitney Division of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. in West Hartford. The 
plane’s engine is of United Aircraft 
manufacture, built in East Hartford. 
The propeller is a Hamilton, made in 
East Hartford. These planes are 
equipped with Colt’s Browning Ma- 
chine Guns. Holo-Krome make the 
pipe plugs for engine and _ internal 
wrenching bolts for use in fuselage, 
wing and tail assembly. Billings & 
Spencer furnish forgings for motors. 
Many other accessory items were 
turned out in other Connecticut plants. 

Let it be recorded to the honor of 
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Did You Say... 
“Service?” 


With the hustle and bustle cf war- 
time living—with the shortage of 
scrvants—the scarcity of trained help 
elsewhere .. . you may have forgotten 
how heartwarming gracious, attentive 
service can be. 





In the serenity and comfort of your 
«wn room or suite such service is at 
your fingertips. So is it, too, when you 
dine and dance in the beautiful Iri- 
dium Room—or are enjoying the in- 
timate charm of the Maisonette. 


Come for a night—come for a 


weekend or for endless weeks . . . it 
will give our staff pleasure to serve 
you. 


Single rooms from $6.00 


Double rooms from $8.00 
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American workingmen, that not only 
did Hartford workers help to build 
the “CITY OF HARTFORD,” but 
they also helped to pay for it. Repro- 
duction of a photograph on page 8, 
shows the president of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond, re- 
ceiving a Participation Certificate for 
the company’s contribution, and with 
him, the head of the Workers’ Com- 
mittee, also receiving a Participation 
Certificate for workers’ contributions. 
Here you see worker and management 
bonded together to endorse and sub- 
scribe to an appealing movement. 

There is more to the well-being of 
our country than just the giving of the 
“CITY OF HARTFORD”. The shar- 
ing in the giving uplifted the morale 
of both civilians and workers, as well 
as their boys at the front. And the 
$50,000 contributed was that much 
saved from over-spending, which is the 
cause of inflation, and that much re- 
duction in taxes. 

What Hartford has done, other cities 
can do. 1,000 of them—2,000 of them 
—3,000 of them. For there are only 
200,000 people in Greater Hartford. 
And there are almost 150,000,000 in 
the entire United States. 
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In January the index of general busi- 
ness activity in Connecticut rose to an 
estimated 108.64% above normal. 
has happened each January since 1940 
the index again topped the previous all 
time high. The United States index 
continued to move sideways and stands 
at the high level of 36% above normal. 
The index of non-agricultural em- 
ployment rose to an estimated 91.8% 
above normal in January. The largest 
gain was in Hartford County where 
almost 2,800 workers were added to 
industrial payrolls. This increase is sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that it 
may indicate a return to the trend of 
the first six months of 1942 when in 
Hartford County, which includes the 
cities of Bristol, Hartford and New 
Britain, the average net gain was 
2,680 new employees per month as 
against an increase of only 975 new 
employees per month in the last half 
of the year. During the entire year 
1942 in eighty-two representative 
plants in this area there were slightly 
more than 100,000 new workers added 
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to payrolls yet the net gain was just 
under 22,000. In other words, over 
the last twelve months almost five 
workers had to be hired in these three 
labor centers to secure a net increase 
of one. In the New Haven area forty 
representative plants report approxi- 
mately 12,000 accessions during the 
last six months yet the net employment 
gain over the same period was less than 
1,000, a ratio of thirteen hires neces- 
sary for a net gain of one worker. 
Conversion change-overs were not ap- 
parently a large factor in this ratio 
since less than 12% of the separations 
were due to layoffs. Three of the four 
cities just mentioned, Hartford, New 
Britain and Bristol are among those in 
which the wartime minimum work 
week of forty-eight hours is to be put 
into effect by the end of March under 
regulations issued by the War Man- 
power Commission. New Haven is 
listed as one of the areas which may 
be similarly affected within the next 
six months. 

Aided by an increase of almost 4% 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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in Hartford, the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories rose 
to an estimated 153.7% above normal. 
The gain over December, 1942 was 
more than ten points and at its pres- 
ent level the index is at its all time 
high. The larger than average month 
to month increase is explained, in part, 
by the fact that during December, in 
many plants, there were brief year-end 
shutdowns for servicing and mainte- 
nance of equipment. Latest earnings 
and hours figures released show that 
the average Connecticut male factory 
employee received in November $54.98 
for a 48.9 hour week. The United 
States average was $46.28 for 44.6 
hours per week. Connecticut female 
employees received $32.67 for a 43.7 
hour week against the national aver- 
age of $25.99 for 40.1 hours. Average 
male weekly earnings in Connecticut 
were 19% above, and female earnings 


26% over the United States average. 
The index of freight shipments origi- 

nating in eight Connecticut cities rose 

above normal in January. 


to 69.4% 
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The index averaged almost 62% above 
normal during 1942. The volume of 
tonnage originating at eight cities in- 
creased 24% over 1941. The one in- 
stance of a net loss in tonnage loaded 
was more than offset by increases at 
two important war production centers 
of 66% and 123%. Putting it another 
way, the increase in tonnage handled 
at principal stations by the New Haven 
Road in 1942 over 1941 amounted to 
733 tons each day of the year. More- 
over, this gain in tonnage was handled 
without the benefit of anything like a 
corresponding increase in equipment. 

The decline in construction which 
has been under way since April, 1942 
continued in January, the index of 
construction work in progress in Con- 
necticut falling to an estimated 7% 
below normal. Square feet of building 
contracts awarded in January of this 
year were less than a quarter of the 
volume awarded in the same month of 
1942. There are evidences that a mod- 
erately large amount of war housing 
contracts will be awarded throughout 
the state within the next several 
months but projects now under con- 
struction are relatively few. 

Department store sales for the year 
1942 rose 13% above 1941 for Bridge- 
port, in the Second Federal Reserve 
District, and 14% above 1941 fot 
New Haven, in the First Federal Re- 
serve District. Stocks of goods on hand 
reached a peak in July, 1942 and fell 
off rapidly thereafter. At the end of 
July, for example, stocks on hand in 
Bridgeport were 72% higher than in 
July, 1941, while by December they 
had fallen to 7% above the same 
month in 1941. In the New York Dis- 
trict comparative sales increases for the 
period 1939-1942, for the six largest 
cities show that Bridgeport’s gain of 
56% was the largest increase, and 
more than twice the average District 
rise. Sales records have, of course, been 
inflated by advancing retail price levels 
since 1939, and for the types of goods 
handled by department stores this in- 
crease would average approximately 
25%. 

In the week ended February 6, 1943 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index 
of Wholesale Prices stood at 102% of 
the 1926 average, up .6% from the 
previous month and 6.6% over the 
same period in 1942. This is the high- 
est level which the index has reached 


(Right) STICKER given to Winchester 
workers for window display. 

























































in seventeen years. Despite this in- 
crease in wholesale prices, the retail 
cost of food rose only .2% in January, 
the smallest monthly rise in a year. A 
partial explanation of so moderate a 
rise is attributable to the fact that 
prices of foods not controlled by OPA 
decreased 2.3% in the month, the first 
decline in uncontrolled foods since 
May, 1942. Effectiveness of OPA con- 
trol is indicated by the fact that foods 
under such control have risen 1.8% 
since May, while prices of uncon- 
trolled foods have risen 27.%. 

Between December and January the 
cost of living in the United States rose 
.4%. The increase in 1942 amounted 
to 7.3%. Over the past twelve months 
food has advanced 14.6% while cloth- 
ing rose 7.5%. Housing, fuel and light, 
and sundries averaged a gain of ap- 
proximately 2%. 


We specialize in . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 


GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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TRADE 






Il’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 


The Baker Goodyear Co New Haven 


Accounting Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft Accessories 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentgchler Field East Hartford 


Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Diy United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 


Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 


Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Hartford 


The Wiremold Company 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 


Bakelite Moldings 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Balls , 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 


Che N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 

bolts, stove) Waterville 


Bolts and Nuts 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze : 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


The Miller Company (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
‘ Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 


New Britain 


New Haven 


The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
z Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 

ces : Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 


The Wiremold Co 
Sheathed) 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Cams 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 

Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 

Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 

Carpet Lining 

Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 


(electric, 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 

Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of American Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 

Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 

Clay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
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Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and_ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Copper Sheets Waterbury 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The ) B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporation New Haven 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 


Dies 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 

Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 

Atwater Mfe Co Plantsville 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Elastic Webbing Collinsville 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 

The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 

Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 


The Gillette-Vibber Company New London 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 

Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haven 

The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 


The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 


passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
ngines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 

Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
ELT—AIll Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
> John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flasttlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 4 

The Johrii P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
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Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Furniture Pads 


Shelton 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 

Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


tamford 


Danbury 


Waterbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 


Corp Bristo 
Heating Apparatus 

The Miller Company (domestic oil burners 

and heating devices) Meriden 


Crane Company Bridgeport 
hway Guard Rail Hardware 


Hi 
Malleable Gan iting Co Branford 
inges 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 





















Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 

Key Blanks (Advt.) 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods 

American Hosiery Company New Britain 


Labels 
J] & J Cash Ince (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
aaa s New Haven 
aeration Equipment 
The Miller Co (Mil Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 


Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 


rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 


and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterburv Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 


New Haven 


New Haven 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Metal Specialties Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) Oakville 
The Patent Button Co Waterburv 
The Excelsior _arenare Co Stamford 


T H Sessions & S Bristol 
The H C Cook aS 22 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterburv 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
“ Watertown 
ou 


M is 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymuur Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 

mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Portland 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Rrass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Pipe Meriden 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Crane ones ny (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
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Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 


The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterburv 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 

New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 

Schick Inc. (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Recorders 


The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity 
Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 


New Haven 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine 
(brake service ¢quipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets — 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
aterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
JT H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 


cop Bridgeport 
The a Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Bullt Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) tamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 age St 
w Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Miz” Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Saw) Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales-Industrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Comnany Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 


The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
: Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%"capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
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Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
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Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Screws (Machine) 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (ior card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


New Haven 


Torrington 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mie Co (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 

Sargent andCompany 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy Steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


New Haven 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Wallingford 
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Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 


Stamford 


New Haven 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


Middletown 
The Walton Co 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic 


control) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 


Jewett City 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

co Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 

Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 

Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 
Too 


Is 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 

Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 

The Gong Bell Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 


Thomaston 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Valves—Relief & Control 


New Britain 
New Britain 


Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Ventilating Systems 


New Britain 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Middletown 


Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 

The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enamled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


New Haven 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 


meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Southport 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Oakville 


Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wife) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 














































FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 100 gallons per minute at 100 foot head 
Centrifugal direct connected motor driven Pump. 5 Horsepower, 220 
volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. Installed in 1928, used only inter- 
mittently, condition excellent; American Radiator Ideal Cast Iron Sec- 
tional Heating Boiler, with automatic water feeder, No. $/07229/10B/0. 
Installed in 1934, condition excellent; Automatic Electric Direct Con- 
nected Hoffman Condensation Pump for the above boiler, 220 volt, 
installed 1934, condition excellent; Combination Vacuum and Conden- 
sation Pump, made by the Chicago Pump Company, their Condo-Vac 
No. H2V 17. Motor driven with automatic controls for both Conden- 
sation and Vacuum, 220 volt, 3 phase. Installed 1928, condition good; 
One 8” OS&Y Gate Valve which meets Fire Underwriters’ and Factory 
Mutual requirements; Dwight Slate Hand Operated Marking Machine. 
Address S. E. 261. 

AVAILABLE FOR LEASING—2,000 sq. ft. New construction—con- 
crete floor—barred windows—railroad siding—high ceiling—equipped 
with 3 arc welding machines—8 ft. metal brake—2 hydraulic chipping 
hammers—5 H.P. compressor—Hartford—formerly made oil tanks. 


Address R. E. 113. 


WANTED—REAMING AND TAPPING FACILITIES—to cut 5- 
inch pipe thread in grey-iron cast flanges, quantity 500, starting late 
January. Must be near Hartford. M. T. W. 135. 


WANTED—PLASTIC MOULDING FACILITIES located in or 
near Hartford to supply moulded parts in quantity, 14” long, 5/16” 
wide, 1/16” thick. Type of plastic material used may be changed to 
suit facilities available. Work will start in two or three months. If 
interested, please contact immediately. M. T. W. 136. 


WANTED—MACHINE FACILITIES—Seeking subcontractors for 
precision work on airplane instruments. We are particularly interested 
in facilities for machining aluminum castings and precision gear cut- 
ting equipment. Address M. T. W. 137. 


FOR SALE—PATENT RIGHTS—Newly developed large-size ram, 
up to 36-inch drive pipe diameter for use in irrigation and mining, has 
high efficiency due to patented design, lifting water 30’ for each foot 
of fall, with no cost of operation—Good “after-the-war” product for 
plant with both machine shop and foundry. Address S. E. 220. 


OIL STORAGE TANKS—We have tanks for storage of oil or other 
uses, 500 to 8,000 gallons capacity. Address S. E. 231. 


FOR SALE—1 only—A-20 Aftercooler. This compressor has a piston 
displacement of 12 cubic feet per minute. Address S. E. 243. 


FOR SALE—ELECTRIC FURNACE—250-lb. Detroit Electric Fur- 
nace, together with necessary transformers and equipment, ready for 
immediate operation upon installation. New Britain. Address S. E. 245. 


FOR SALE—SILK THREAD SPINNERS—We have five belt spin- 
ners driven by separate motors, about 100 spindles to each frame. These 
machines are in first class condition. Also some other thread-making 
machinery. Address S. E. 249. 


FOR SALE—1 Curtis Steam Turbine No. 8678—KW. 100—Speed 
3,600—Form E—Steam Pressure 150 Ibs.—Condensing. 1 General Elec- 
tric Alternating Current Generator—No. 482647-—P. F. 80%, Type 
ATB—2-125-3600—Form T—KW 100, Volts 600, Amps 120—Speed 
3600. 1 Wheeler Condenser No. 03618—Size 5 x 12 x 10. Address 
S. E. 251. 


FOR SALE—15 Oil or Chemical Storage Tanks—8,000 and 5,000 
gallons. Several single phase electric motors—One (1) and one and one- 
half (1%) Horsepower. 1—20 H.P. 2-phase Electric Motor. Address 
S. E. 260. 

WAR WORK WANTED—Company AAAI financially rated, with 
100,000 square feet working space, has assembly facilities, foot and 
power presses, hand and automatic screw machines, plain and universal 
millers, single and multiple head lathes, drill presses, tappers, etc., desires 
additional war work of a continuous nature. Address P. O. Box 53% 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Just completed assignment as Assistant 
Personnel Director for construction company employing 20,000 workers 
on Trinidad Army base. Personnel experience includes 3 years H. O. 
L. C., 4 years in business for self, 4 years Personnel Director of large 
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New York bank, 4 years Personnel Manager for large steamship line, 
6 years Secretary of Appointments at Columbia University. Ample 
experience in recruitment, job analysis and evaluation, standardization 
of procedures and standards, House Organ publications and employee 
organizations. Age 56, health good, college graduate, married. Address 
P. W. 835. 


ORGANIZATION MAN—26 years experience in public relations, 
advertising, and promotion. Would make excellent executive assistant 
specializing public relations, editing house organs, organization work. 
Permanent secretary college class—Yale 1916. Address P. W. 830. 


EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN—has run a business for 20 years 
as small manufacturer of shoe creams and cement for chain and depart- 
ment stores—5 years with large firm distributing food products, con- 
tacting jobbers and retailers—S years in wholesale house furnishings— 
has supervised workers, good personality, high school graduate, age 50, 
married, Protestant, Hartford area, $50.00. Address P. W. 770. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—25 years’ experience as Personnel Man- 
ager of a large manufacturing concern in the metal industry employing 
both males and females. Experience includes—Advance Planning 6f 
Needs, Recruiting, Selection and Placement, Induction and Follow-up, 
Training and Upgrading, Transfers, Promotions, Salary and Wage 
Changes, Separations, Employee Identification, Employee Records, Em- 
ployment and Labor Turnover Reports—Federal and State Labor Law 
Translations, such as the National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Social Security and Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the President’s Executive Orders on Overtime Payments 
and the Cost of Living Stabilization—Has handled Group Insurance, 
Cafeteria, Athletic and Recreational programs, Health and Safety 
programs, Selective Service Deferments, Apprentice Training, Credit 
Union, Training within Industry, Collective Bargaining Negotiations 
and Grievance Procedure. Age 48—married—two children. Address 
P. W. 774. 


WANTED—A challenging engineering job to do where my experi- 
ence and ability will help the war effort the most. A man with a tech- 
nical education, backed up by broad manufacturing experience. A sea- 
soned executive, ready to become your Works Manager, with the oppor- 
tunity for constructive work on more or less unrestricted lines. Salary 
in proportion to responsibilities. Address P. W. 777. 


PLANT MANAGER—Production Manager—2 years machine design, 
2 years marine engineering school, 3 years Business Administration, also 
advanced business courses—3 years apprenticeship in steel and ordnance 
plant, became foreman—4 years production engineer, installed standard 
cost system, planning system, methods and standards, became assistant 
treasurer—6 years office and credit manager, 3 years sales manager, 3 
vears market analyst—recently redesigned machinery for war contract, 
designed all tools, jigs, fixtures, taught new foremen, supervised produc- 
tion—Age 50, married, $6,000 minimum. Address P. W. 797. 


MAN OF UNUSUAL ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE — During 
the last ten years have held positions and carried the responsibilities of 
positions more commonly known as Production Manager, Personnel 
Manager, Plant Manager, Factory Manager and General Manager, in a 
company manufacturing heavy special machinery and equipped with 
steel and iron foundries, machine shops and welding and fabricating 
departments. Two plants employing 2,400 people were involved. Age 
44—Graduate M. I. T.—Interested in top management position— 
Connecticut or New England. Address P. W. 816. 


EXCELLENT ORGANIZATION MAN—Age 32, married, 2 boys— 
8 years with firm doing annual gross of $12,000,000—Secretary since 
1939—dealt in foreign commodity—duties included contract law, cost 
figuring, commercial documents, office management, statistical analyses 
—Read, write and speak Spanish fluently—very adaptable—have ability 
of idea creation and long-range planning—excellent lieutenant to busy 
executive—Yale degree. Address P. W. 822. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Age 46, married, 2 children, College gradu- 
ate—Own advertising agency 10 years—accustomed to pitch in and get 
things done—trained to analyze a problem, pick out high spots and 
concentrate on them—some manufacturing production experience—con- 
siderable experience working with people—qualified for research, editing 
house organ, planning, and writing programs to reduce absenteeism, 
improve morale and bring in new employees. Address P. W. 826. 
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“Hold the line a 


minute, please’ 


Ever been told to “Hold the line a minute, 
please” and waited . . . and waited, and 
waited? Ever say it, yourself, in the middle 


of a telephone conversation? 


It’s an easy phrase. It slips out almost 
mechanically when you’re asked for infor- 
mation that you have to get from files, or 
from another office. But it’s a phrase that ties 


up telephone lines and switchboards and tion over the telephone which you cannot 
give immediately, why not tell the other 
fellow: “I'll call you back.” It will save him 
time and it will help clear telephone lines 
The next time you are asked for informa- for war messages. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


often prevents other important calls from 
getting through. 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD 
AND BRAINARD CO. 


85 Trumbull St - Hartford 


106 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


for 
aan) eee 
TO HELP YOUR WAR EFFORT 
* 


f MODERN PLANT, SKILLED WORKMEN oo! 


Tue Case, Locxwooo & Brainarp Co. 


HARTFORD [1943] CONNECTICUT 
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